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2 Oa UD GRIP TIRES 


_yeeega everywhere are saying that the amazing Firestone Ground Grip Tire is 
FIRST in performance and FIRST in economy. So many thousands of farmers are changing 
over to this wonderful tire that production has been greatly increased to meet the demand, 
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FIRST IN DRAWBAR PULL. The greater drawbar 
pull of this amazing tire accounts for its ability to do 
more work in a given time. 


FIRST IN TRACTION. The patented Ground Grip 
Tread takes a deeper bite into the soil. Added strength 
to resist the strain of heavy pulling is provided by 
Gum-Dipping the cord body. Every fiber of every 
cotton cord is saturated with liquid rubber by this 
patented Firestone process. Two extra layers of Gum- 
Dipped cords under the tread bind the tread and cord 
body so solidly together that we guarantee they will 
not separate. 


FIRST IN ECONOMY. Saves up to 50% in fuel over 
steel-lugged wheels. Covers more acres per day. Low- 
cost Firestone cut-down wheel program permits using 
one set of tires on several different implements. 


FIRST IN SALES. Firestone Ground Grip Tires 
have such outstanding leadership in performance that 
sales are soaring. Don’t wait another day — see the 
Firestone Ground Grip Tire today at your nearest 
Firestone Implement Dealer, Tire Dealer or Auto 
Supply and Service Store. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone featuring Margaret Speaks, 
Monday evenings over Nationwide N. B. C. Red Network 


MORE FARM TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED WITH FIRESTONE 
GROUND GRIP TIRES THAN ALL OTHER MAKES OF TIRES COMBINED! 


Copyright 1937, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 




















INVESTED 
in BETTER Varieties 
will mean Dollars later on 


Let Us Help You Select the Varieties Which Pay More Profit 


Our U.S. Plant Patented and Trade Marked Varieties of Fruits have all proven to be real 
Money Makers. 


Read what one commission house who handled part of our crop this Sage. 


season has to say about the C ANDOK A Penal, = 7 ma 


Investigate These Varieties When Planning Your Planting fiaue | ae 
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U. S. Plant Pat. No. 89 ILAND 
A true Elberta which matures avae= 


about a week earlier and has a Ripens about ten days later 


great deal more red color than than J. H. Hale Earliest good commercial vari- 
\ the common Elberta ety. Large and attractive, good 
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6. & 0.‘ MAIL THIS COUPON FOR YOUR FREE COPY of our 
Nursery Co. \, ? 


large illustrated catalogue which describes our many New and 


\ Improved "BETTER" Varieties of Fruit. 


Send me your free cata- 
logue describing your Better \% 
Varieties of Fruits. I am 


Wenatchee, N 


Wash. ‘ 



















— a oh We grow a General line of Nursery Stock Including Fruit, Shade, and 
% Nut Trees, Roses, Vines, Evergreens, Etc. Landscape Service. 
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WE SHIP EVERYWHERE GUARANTEE SAFE ARRIVAL FREIGHT PREPAID 
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A Few Extra Cents 
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R SURE-GRIP TRACTOR TIRE DIGS DEEP TO GIVE 


RECORD DRAW-BAR PULL IN MUD, WET CLAY AND GUMBO 


SPECIFY the sharp-lugged, deep-bit- 
ing, tough new Goodyear Sure-Grip 
Tractor Tire for your tractor if you are 
farming land where mud, wet clay or 
gumbo predominates. 

Then you can drive right through the 
worst going you ever encountered with- 
out losing traction, draw-bar pull or time. 

Goodyear engineers designed the new 
Sure-Grip Tractor Tire as a running-mate 
for the famous All-Traction Tire— 
and as a much-needed member of the 
largest family of farm tires built by any 
manufacturer. 

Supertwist Cord in every ply of the 
Sure-Grip’s husky carcass gives it stamina 


to make hard work look like play. 





Chemically -toughened rubber resists 
cuts and holds the sharp, biting edges of 
the high, wide-spaced lugs. 

Lugs are pitched at a wide angle and 
shoulders are built extra high to give 
more traction in soil which is unusually 
soft and deep. 

And there is no place in the tread for 
mud to lodge. Even in sticky gumbo or 
wet clay, this tire cleans itself with each 
turn of the wheel. 

Tractors on many farms will do much 
more work at lower cost and in less time 
when they are equipped with Goodyear 
Sure-Grips. 

Perhaps your tractor is one of them. 
Talk with your Goodyear dealer and 


ask his advice. 


GOOD YEAR 
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STRAIGHT THINKING 
ON TRACTOR TIRES © 
@ GOODYEAR builds a wide | 
variety of tires for tractors onda 
farm implements for the good 


, and simple reason that no one 
tread is best for all kinds of 


work and all types of soil, 


The new Sure-Grip, for ex. © 
ample, gives maximum traction — 
in mud, gumbo, wet clay and 
other “heavy” soils. In sand e: 
loam and other loose soils, how. _ 
ever, a more compact tread such _ 
as the Goodyear All-Traction ~ 
performs more satisfactorily,” 

Tractor manufacturers, be. | 
fore the days of “‘rubber,” had 
as many as 40 different steel | 
lug combinations to fit different — 
conditions. Obviously, one tire 
tread cannot replace them all,” 

Illustrated here are a few of © 
Goodyear’s Tractor and Imple. 
ment Tires. Goodyear builds > 
the most complete line of 
tires in the world. 


Sure-Grip 





Cane and Rice 


Field Special 
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THE FRUIT INDUSTRY MARCHES ON 


An autumn planting guide for the orchard in itself suggests planning, forethought, study. 
Anyone who is familiar with, or has lived through, the successes and vicissitudes of the 
orchardist in recent years can well understand why careful planning of new plantings is 
advisable. He is a gambler indeed who embarks on a new orchard venture without giving 
careful consideration to the possible outcome. 

There is much sentiment, perhaps too much, about planting a tree. The industry can 
well hold the esthetic side of the picture to the public, can repeat that “horticulture is 
the refinement of agriculture," and yet back of this window dressing is the stern fact that 
orcharding is a business. Trees and varieties that are profitable are to be encouraged 
and indulged, but fliose which are not should be taken out and replaced by others. 

Recently we have talked with three different individuals in as many different states, 
all of them well over 80 years old, who expressed the same thought out of a ripe experience. 
It was this: If one would keep himself and his enterprise young, he should have new or- 
chards coming on all the time. Take out the old ones and plant new varieties or at least 
new trees. One simply has to keep alive to see how the new ones will come out. It 
was a Stirring, challenging thought and we pass it on, again and again, to those who think 
they are getting old at 50 or 60. The chemist has a word "nascent" which fits the 
case; look it up. 

Now this idea is growing rapidly, trees which are getting too large to handle eco- 
nomically are being taken out, and new blocks set in their stead. There has never been a 
time when so many new varieties of merit have appeared in a relatively short time as during 
the past 10 years. The up-to-date grower will want some of them in his planting. 

On no point in our knowledge has there been a greater clarity than in the selection 
of a good orchard soil. It has been shown by careful surveys that seil alone may cause a 
50 to 100 per cent difference in yield. A deep, well aerated soit is the crux of the matter, 
and longer lived, more regular and more productive trees are secured when this im- 
portant precaution is taken. Would it be putting it too strongly to say that a favorable 
site and soil contribute more to the success of the orchard enterprise than any other 
factors? For too long we looked only at the surface eight inches, but now it is realized 
that it is the character of the first two or three feet that makes the difference. 

What of the outlook in general? The U.S.D.A. prediction is that “the general trend in 
production is expected to be downward at a slow rate, unless tree replacements and new 
plantings are increased somewhat over those of the last few years. Even with some increase 
in average production the average price to growers for the next five years will probably be 
somewhat higher than the average of the last five seasons because of increased consumer 
buying power." It may be said that the estimate is that the number of trees in apple 
orchards at present is probably not more than 95,000,000 as compared with 116,300,000 in 
1930 and 217,100,000 in 1910. The industry is better with fewer trees than we once had, 
but some replaceemnt of these heavy losses is justified. 

The pessimist is always with us; there are always those who are ready to surrender to 


_ adverse situations, and such situations usually are not difficult to find. But let us repeat 


what has been said in these columns before. The fruit industry of America is a permanent 
one; it is diversified; it warrants the greatest confidence. There are new forces at work 
which augur well for all who have built their orchard enterprises on a sound basis. New 
knowledge of the value of fruits in the diet, unified efforts of advertising and salesmanship 
as exemplified through the apple institutes, orderly marketing, cheaper cold storage 
facilities, higher production on fewer acres, improved buying power, and a possibility of 
better trade relations, all contribute to a brighter picture. - 

- Hence, with the new plantings which will be put in this fall and next spring, we move 
toward a sounder fruit industry in the United States. The Golden Age lies ahead, not 


behind us. 








McCormick-Deering Orchard Tractors 


Pave the Way 
to Bigger Yields 


Paving the way to bigger fruit yields! 
That’s what McCormick-Deering Orchard 
Tractors are doing season after season for 
progressive growers who invest in power 


equipment bearing the McCormick-Deering 


name. 


Recommended for work in orchards and 
groves are four McCormick-Deering Trac- 
tors: The Model 0-12, shown at the right, 
the Model 10-20 and Model W-30 with new 
orchard features, and the Model T-20 Trac- 
TracTor, a powerful accessible crawler. All 
are easy to maneuver around trees and under 
low-hanging branches. All are compact, 
economical on fuel, and adapted to work 
with many different orchard implements. 


Ask the nearby McCormick-Deering deal- 
er to tell you more about these tractors. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
(incorporated) 


Harvester Building Chicago, Illinois 





Above: Down between rows of fruit trees comes the McCormick- 
Deering 0-12 Tractor. This tractor, owned by the Southwest Cotton 
Company, Litchfield Park, Arizona, is cultivating a citrus grove. 


T-20 TracTracIor Economical for ‘Custom Work 


7’. x 
i 





“A year ago I bought my third TracTracTor for custom 
work. I bought my first T-20 in 1932 and liked it so well 
that I have continued to buy T-20’s ever since.” 

“This last tractor is taking care of more than 20 customers 
with some 300 acres of groves as well as my own 20 acres. 
Considering the heavy work I do, the T-20 is very econom- 
ical in operation.” 

(Signed) Z. P. Anderson, 
147 Orange Ave., Highland, Calif. 


Mr. Anderson's T-20 is shown at the left. 





CCORMICK-DEERIN 
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Nexr to the choice of varieties 
for a new orchard planting, distance 
and arrangement of the trees will 
provoke more argument than most 
any subject which can be presented 


to a star chamber session of fruit © 


growers. If you doubt this, just 
casually introduce the subject before 
or after the program of your next 
monthly or annual fruit growers’ 
meeting. 

There will be the 20x20 foot, the 
35x35 foot, the 40x40 foot, the 
square system, the quincunx, the 
hexagonal, the filler, semi-filler, and 
the permanent devotees all putting 
up good claims for one or more of 
these distances and planting plans. 

After you have listened to a ses- 
sion or two of this sort you come to 
the conclusion that a lot of these 
fellows are merely trying to put a 
stamp of approval oh their own de- 
cision regardless of the merit of the 
particular plan. 

It is recognized that no one pian 


can be adapted to all conditions. For 
OCTOBER, 1937 
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PLANTING PLANS 


By C. W. ELLENWOOD 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 


instance, trees cannot be set as close 
on naturally fertile deep soil as they 
may be on the more shallow soils. 
There is a vast difference in size of 
tree between varieties. Contour 
planting is especially suited for hill 
sections. There are many other con- 
ditions which call for special ar- 
rangement of trees. 

Most orchard sites, however, lend 
themselves to one or more of the 
standard layouts, and we shall con- 
fine this discussi6n to a consideration 
of the three planting arrangements 
commonly followed: (1) The square 
system, wherein the site is layed off 
in squares with a tree at each corner 
of the square. (2) The quincunx 
system, which is essentially the 
square system with a tree in the 
center of the tree square, although 
the four trees may embrace a rec- 
tangle rather than a square. (3) The 
hexagonal system, where the trees 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





are planted equally distant from each 
other in all directions. 

The first and second plans lend 
themselves to the use of filler trees, 
while the third system is not so 
easily adjusted to the use of fillers. 

In considering the merit of these 
three systems, we find that there are 
plenty of recommendations pro and 
con for each of them in textbooks 
and bulletins, but unfortunately these 
recommendations have not been sup- 
ported by data gathered from or- 
chard production records. Primarily, 
of course, a grower is interested in 
producing the largest number of 
bushels of fruit per acre over the 
longest period of years at the lowest 
possible cost per bushel. To do this 
he aims to utilize to the best advan- 


‘tage the entire soil area by obtaining 


an equal distribution of the root sys- 
tem and at the same time taking into 
(Continued on page 16) 
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CHIMERAS 





AND BUD SELECTION 


By ROY E. GIBSON 


Interest of fruit growers has been aroused during the past few years in 
chimeras (pronounced ki-me’raz) and bud selection for fruit improvement. 
The author of this article has spent years in research work on chimeras 
and is best suited to present the subject to AMERICAN FRUIT GROW- 
ER readers. To complete the general picture of fruit betterment 
through selection and careful observation, we present a digest of the 
present bud sport situation on page I! of this issue.—EDITOR 


Common methods of vegetative 
or asexual reproduction are based 
upon the belief that all buds on an 
original tree are of identical genetic 
constitution. This being true, “like 
would produce like,” and varieties 
would reproduce their original charac- 
teristics indefinitely. However, our 
evidence indicates that many original 
trees from which commercial varieties 
have sprung were in reality of mixed 
genetic constitution or chimeras. 
Propagation from these has resulted 
PAGE 8 


in orchards having mixed varietal 
characteristics, and limb and _ tree 
variations are the result of natural 
division or segregation of factors in- 
herited from original trees. 
Occasionally a limb or tree is found 
where the division is complete. This 
we think of as a true sport. The 
progeny is stable. It reproduces true. 
Most variations are found as mixtures 
in which the division has not yet been 
completed. They are still in the transi- 
tional or changing stage. Skill in se- 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


lection comes from knowing transi- 
tional trees and choosing propagating 
buds from limbs that possess the more 
desirable characteristics. Variation 
occurs in all characters, including pro- 
duction. This article will be confined 
to a consideration of color and size. 
We recognized the fact that trees 
of the same variety were not always 
alike and that individual trees varied 
widely in their characteristics before 
starting individual tree performance 
recotds in 1917. The results were 
baffling inasmuch as certain trees were 
not consistent but grew both striped 
and solid red apples and apparently 
changed from year to year. Our first 
limb variation found in 1919 produced 
ill-shaped apples that seemed to be 
freaks. 
In the autumn of 1924 while mak- 
ing color observations in the orchard 
of Ballard Brothers at Niles, Mich., 
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a McIntosh sectorial chimera was 
found that was divided similarly to 
the Chenango shown on opposite page. 
One sector comprising three-fifths of 
the apple was solid red in color and 
the other was distinctly striped. This 
gave us the clue. The tree was mixed. 
It produced both solid red and striped 
fruits. Two colors. were growing to- 
gether on one tree. Two kinds of liv- 
ing tissues were united in one plant. 
During the next two days 108 Mc- 
Intosh trees growing in the orchard 
of T. S. Smith at Fennville, Mich., 
were carefully examined. Sixty-one 
produced only striped apples. Sec- 
torial chimera apples were found on 
each of the other 47 trees. Solid red 
fruits. greatly predominated but 
striped specimens were found on 
every tree. Striped color limb sports 
were located and marked on 21 of the 
transitional trees. These observations 
were checked each succeeding year 
until 1933. Progeny tests were made 
by top-working at the Graham Ex- 
periment Station at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
This orchard is typical of McIntosh 





Opposite page—A Chenango sec- 
torial chimera showing about a 
third of the fruit a solid red and 
the remainder striped. Above, top 
—Three Mclntosh color chimeras; 
left to right, red, red striped, and 
striped. Above—Mottled Bartlett- 
Russet chimeras. Right—Chimera 
transition; regular Mcintosh at top, 
McIntosh size chimeras in center, 
and Giant Mcintosh below. 


apple orchards in every section of the 
United States and Canada which are 
made up of trees striped and transi- 
tional in various proportions, with an 
occasional tree or limb sporting to the 
red type. A similar condition is to be 
found in other standard varieties, in- 
cluding Astrachan, Chenango, Cort- 
land, Delicious, Duchess of Olden- 
burg, Hyslop Crab, King, Northern 
Spy, Shiawassee, Steele Red, Weal- 
thy, Winesap, and Wolf River. Some 
varieties— McIntosh, Snow, Northern 
Spy, Delicious, and Duchess of Old- 
enburg—have several different striped 
color types and more than one red 
type. The oldest orchards vary the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 






same as the younger ones in color. 

Mottled color chimeras are to be 
found as russet mixtures in Baldwin, 
Rhode Island Greening, Grimes 
Golden, and Golden Russet apples, 
and in Bartlett pears. The fruit mark- 
ings resemble spray injury and the 
fruit has no commercial value. When 
a whole tree or large limbs of the rus- 
set variation occur in an orchard, the 
same variation appears as specimen 
apples scattered among the normal 
ones in other trees of the same propa- 
gation. Russet colored sports appear 
as segregations from transitional 
limbs bearing mottled chimeras. The 
Bartlett pears in the accompanying 
illustration were taken from such a 
limb, one spur of which has sported 
to the russet color. 

Nature teaches her first lesson in 
bud selection in colors. From color 


we progress gradually to understand 


that trees vary in other characteristics 
in the same way and for the: same 
reason. A variation limb coming from 
a Rhode Island Greening tree on the 
farm of Frank Fergunson, Bangor, 
Mich., producing what were known 
in the community as sweet and sour 
Greenings, helped us to classify the 
imperfectly shaped fruits, that were 
formerly considered freaks, as size 
sectorial chimeras. In these interest- 
ing apples one sector, the raised por- 
tion, was green and sour, while the 
sunken area in each apple was yellow 
and sweet. It was a chimera, a mix- 
ture of Rhode Island Greening, a 
large green sour apple, with a smaller 
vellow sweet apple. 

Sectorial chimeras combining large 
and small sizes are found in many of 

(Continued on page 17) 
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NEW OR OUTSTANDING 
VARIETIES 


By George M. Darrow 
Senior Pomologist, U.S.D.A. 


Dewberries 

Cameron—A large, fine-flavored, 
very dark to black-fruited thornless 
dewberry resistant to leaf spot. Has 
a tough cane that does not break easily 
in handling. Not very vigorous until 
the second year. A North Carolina 
station cross between Young and 
Lucretia worthy of trial. 

Boysen dewberry or Boysenberry— 
Very large (largest berries one by one 
and one-half inches), fine-flavored, at- 
tractive dark wine red to nearly black 
in northern regions. Ripens 10 days 
after Young ( Youngberry ) and there- 
fore of value for lengthening the sea- 
son of the Young. Probably of less 
value than the Young in eastern 
United States from Virginia to Okla- 
homa and southward because of its 
later season, but of more value on the 
Pacific Coast because of its larger 
size and tarter flavor. 


Red Raspberries 

Dixie—A small to medium-sized 
bright red berry for the southern limit 
of raspberry growing. A North Caro- 
lina station introduction of great vigor 
and the first hybrid between Rubus 
biflorus, an Asiatic raspberry, and 
Latham ever introduced. 

Newburgh-—Very large and firm, 
bright red, plants hardy in the North. 
Usually escapes mosaic infection. A 
New York station introduction. The 
best variety in those northeastern 
states where it can be grown, because 
of its size, productiveness, firmness, 
and beauty. Too subject to leaf spot 
and anthracnose from central New 
Jersey to Illinois and southward ex- 
cept at high elevations. Very fine in 
Oregon and Washington but not high- 
flavored there. 

Viking—Large, medium red, one 
picking before Cuthbert. Susceptible 
to mosaic. An Ontario station intro- 
duction. This is a more productive, 
hardier variety of the Cuthbert type— 
tall-caned and with a Cuthbert flavor. 
The berries have a large cavity. It 
succeeds in about the same area that 
Newburgh does and is likewise far too 
subject to leaf spot and anthracnose 
to grow in central New Jersey and in 
regions as far south. 

Taylor—Very large, firm, conical, 
medium red, plants very productive, 
hardy. A New York station intro- 
duction. This may be resistant enough 
to leaf spot and anthracnose to be 
grown as far south as Maryland. 
Promising for trial from New Eng- 
land to Iowa. 

Marcy—Largest of all named va- 
rieties, long conic, dark red, glossy, 
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firm, good, productive. A New York 
station introduction. Escapes mosaic. 
Probably too subject to leaf spot and 
anthracnose for central New Jersey 
and southward. 


Black Raspberries 


Naples—Late, large, glossy, good 
quality. A New York station intro- 
ducticn. The most promising of the 
new varieties to follow the old stand- 
ard, Cumberland, in season. 

Bristol—Very large, attractive, 
firm, very good, early. Promising for 
trial as an early. 


Purple Raspberries 


Potomac—Late, attractive purple, 
tart, very firm, best variety for jam, 
preserves, and canning, very produc- 
tive, as hardy as Latham in.the North 
and so resistant to leaf spot and an- 
thracnose that it can be grown as far 
south as any raspberry. A U.S.D.A. 
introduction. 

Sodus—Larger and better to eat 
out-of-hand than Potomac. Very 
vigorous and attractive purple color. 
A New York station introduction. Its 
hardiness is not fully known nor is its 
southern limit of culture, but where 
adapted it is probably the best purple 
for the general market. 

North Dakota 117—A_ medium- 
sized, very hardy purple worthy of 
trial in the upper Mississippi Valley 
region where hardiness is of chief im- 


portance. A North Dakota station in- 
troduction. 
Blackberries 

Eldorado (called Stewart and 


Texas in Oregon and Washington )— 
Long the standard of quality in black- 
berries and best for general_use still. 


Currants 

Red Lake—A new variety of large 
size, with long clusters, productive 
and of good quality. A Minnesota sta- 
tion introduction. Should be tested 
everywhere in comparison with the 
standard varieties. Bush more erect 
and vigorous than Perfection. 





Gooseberries 

Fredonia—A large dark red variety 
of the English type and probably the 
best of the type in this country. A 
New York station introduction. 

Poorman—Large, scarlet, not so 
large as Fredonia but the finest in 
color and flavor of the gooseberries. 

Glenndale— Medium-sized, dull red, 
fair in quality. The largest bush and 
most disease-resistant of all varieties, 
hence succeeds best as far south as 
Virginia and Tennessee. A U.S.D.A. 





introduction. Not recommended 
where Fredonia and Poorman suc- 
ceed. 

Elderberries 


Adams—Fruit clusters and berries 
exceptionally large. The only named 


variety now grown. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Strawberries = 

Dorsett—Large, glossy, bright Re 
firm, very high in dessert qua ff 
early, plants very vigorous, Prodyat 
tive in Maryland and. Virginia a 
similar latitudes : usually not very pro. 
ductive in latitude of northern New 
England, northern New York ona. 
Michigan. One of the finest-flavo mR 
of all. A U.S.D.A. introduction, 

Fairfax—Large, glossy, deep 1 12 
very firm, very high in dessert quality 
plants productive, medium early; ing 
eastern North Carolina makes few 
plants, but northward produces plants 
freely. Succeeds best from southern 
New York to Virginia and west to ~ 
Missouri. Sweetest high-flavored | 
strawberry. A U.S.D.A. introduction, 7 

Catskill—Very large, bright red” 
rather irregular, not very firm, good 
in dessert quality, midseason, plants ™ 
very vigorous. Very productive from 9 
central New England south to Vir. 7 
ginia and west to Missouri. A New | 





















York station introduction. q 


Rockhill (Wayzata )—Large, 
bright red, irregular, very high in 
dessert quality. The best everbearer 
where it makes enough plants. One 
of the best in quality of all straw. 
berries. Gem, Green Mountain, and 
Mastodon produce plants more freely 
than Rockhill, but Gem is smaller and 
tart and Green Mountain and Masto- 
don are not so good flavored. 

Redheart—Large, irregular, dark 
red, high in dessert quality, and the 
firmest of all strawberries. Too sub- 
ject to leaf scorch for most parts of 
eastern United States, but preferred 
for canning and freezing (sliced) in 
the Northwest. A U.S.D.A. intro- 


duction. 


American Cranberrybush 

Andrews,. Hahs, and Wentworth— 
These three varieties have been se- 
lected for their value for jelly and for 
the beauty of the flowers, foliage, and 
fruit. Recommended for trial in north- 
ern states. Selections of U.S.D.A. 





PEACHES _ 





NEW VARIETIES 


By F. P. Cullinan 
Senior Pomologist, U.S.D.A. 


In recent years there has been con- 
siderable interest in the various fruit 
growing regions of the country in new 
varieties of peach ripening earlier 
than Elberta. There has also been 
considerable interest in varieties that 
might prove of sufficient commercial 
importance to plant in place of El- 
berta. Thus far no important variety 
has been introduced either as a result 
of breeding studies or from chance 
selections which appears superior to 
Elberta for its season. This variety 
still retains the place it has occupied 

(Continued on page 19) 
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By ROY JAMES 


Hereprry experts tell us that a 
sport is a sudden, spontaneous devia- 
tion or variation from type. Applied 
to fruit, their assertion holds true, for 
bud sports familiar to fruit growers 
are certainly at variance to the parent 
stock from which they developed. 

Although many believe that the 
bud sport is limited to a change in the 
bud alone or the resulting growth 
from a bud, such sports may occur as 
limb, entire tree, leaf, or individual 
fruit variants. While chimeras rep- 
resent variants in an incomplete stage 
of change, the true sport is a new type 
that has completed the transition. 

Sports are often thought of en- 
tirely as to their color characteristics, 
since the commercial grower is often 
most interested in securing color im- 
provements. But it is also true that 
bud sports may show variance in size 
of fruit, tree hardiness, blooming 
period, bearing habits, and other char- 
acteristics. 

U.S.D.A. pomologist H. P. Gould 
says,. regarding bud sports, “It’s 
queer how in the past few years so 
many people have become ‘bud sport 
conscious!’ But that is well. Some 
pretty promising things in bud sports 
have attracted attention. No doubt 
such bud sports have existed since 
folks began to grow fruit, but nobody 
saw them; or, if they did, they meant 
nothing to the observer. 

“Just to enumerate some of the bud 
sports in apples, we have the follow- 
ing : 
OCTOBER, 1937 
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Presented in this article is a summary 
of known facts pertaining to the bud 
sport situation as it now exists. Through 
chimeras and bud selection (as described 
on pages eight and nine of this issue) 
scientific breeding and the expert propa- 


‘gation of outstanding bud sports, fruit 


improvements have developed. and will 
continue to develop—EDITOR. 


“From the Delicious—Starking, 
Richared, Shotwell Delicious, Harri- 
son, Red Delicious. 

“Rome Beauty—Red Rome (per- 
haps several strains under this desig- 
nation), Seeando Red Rome. 

“Stayman Winesap — Staymared, 
Scarlet Staymared, Blaxtayman. 

“Winesap—Seeando Winesap. 

‘‘McIntosh—Blackmack. 

“Jonathan—Blackjon, Jonared. 

“York Imperial—Yorking, Colora. 

‘Northern Spy—Red Spy. 

“Oldenburg—Red Duchess. 

“Gravenstein—Banks, Red Graven- 
stein. 

“This is not intended as a complete 


Recipient of the prized Wilder Medal award- 
ed to outstanding fruits by the American 
Pomological Society, the Starking apple, 
shown above, was originally found as a limb 
sport in a New Jersey orchard. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 







enumeration, even of those that have 
been named and introduced, but the 
list includes the most of those that 
are now attracting commercial atten- 
tion. These are all comparatively re- 
cent additions to the trade lists. How 
great their value may be in all cases 
time alone will tell. We are, of course, 
inclined to think of them as substan- 
tially identical with the parent varie- 
ties except as to color, which among 
the apples is usually in the direction 
of more and earlier coloring. That 
the color factor is the only difference 
in all cases, remains yet to be deter- 
mined to a greater or less extent.” 

Thus, a veteran pomologist pre- 
sents his opinion on this matter of bud 
sports. Some of the older bud sports 
have received definite approval from 
the fruit industry since they have 
performed creditably under even ad- 
verse growing conditions. 

“Bud sports,” says Dr. M. J. Dor- 
sey, chief in pomology, Illinois Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, in his 
booklet, ““The Bud Sport Situation,” 
“are not new. We havea record of a 
bud sport as early as 1741, but it is 
now a matter of history that Starking 
was the first color sport of any im- 
portant commercial variety to be ‘put 
on the map’ in a national way. With 
the interest in bud sports thus aroused 
it was easy for others to follow the 
lead.” 

First of the sports, as stated by 
Dr. Dorsey, was the Starking. It was 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Durin G the past few years a great deal 
of attention has been given to the general 
subject of the national shrinkage in the 
number of our deciduous fruit trees. In 
some quarters this decline in numbers is 
regarded as a decidedly favorable factor 
from the standpoint of the producer. In 
other quarters the situation is regarded as 
dangerous to the stability of the deciduous 
fruit industry of the United States. For 
some years to come individual growers will 
likely profit because of “scarcity,” and if 
the “scarcity” becomes too acute and prices 
are driven too high, other fruits may capture 
the deciduous fruit markets, to the general 
detriment of those who are in the business 
of growing and selling such deciduous 
fruits as apples, pears, cherries, peaches, etc. 

Growers and fruit growing regions are 
now facing this situation. Reasonably good 
prices have stimulated new interest in ex- 
panding acreages. It is an important issue, 
and decisions made now will be a decisive 
factor in determining whether the decidu- 
ous fruit industry will remain on a sound 
basis. We have had several periods of over- 
planting in the United States, to be fol- 
lowed by overproduction and low prices. 
Since 1930 our export trade has dwindled 
seriously and may never be regained, which 
means that our domestic market must con- 
tinue to absorb great quantities of fruit 
formerly grown for the export trade. 

This situation calls for careful analysis 
by fruit growers and by regions to deter- 
mine to what extent fruit plantings should 
be expanded; what kinds and varieties to 
plant in order to satisfactorily meet the 
market demands of tomorrow to the benefit 
of producers, marketing agencies, and the 
consumer. 

The year 1936 saw considerable planting 
through the Middle West and East, and 
present indications are that in 1937 the 
demand for nursery stock will be in ex- 
cess of the available supply. 


Orchardists Stock Conscious 


During recent years growers of decidu- 
ous fruits in practically all important fruit 
growing regions of the United States have 
taken great losses because of winter injury. 
There is widespread interest in the ques- 
tion of hardier varieties and in hardy stocks. 
Considerable evidence has accumulated 
showing that hardy understocks such as 
Hibernal, Virginia Crab, Hass, and others 
build longer lived and more _ productive 
trees in the case of such varieties as Jona- 
than, Grimes, and Delicious. That a con- 
siderable acreage of new orchards will be 
developed on hardy stocks is indicated by 
the widespread interest among growers in 
the stocks problem. 


Varieties 
The variety question is always an ab- 


sorbing one. Few varieties thrive equally 
well in all locations. What to plant is a 


regional, state. and locality problem. Suc- 
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cess in fruit growing is largely dependent 
upon planting productive varieties which 
are in demand either locally or upon the 
general markets. New varieties are nu- 
merous and some of them are bidding suc- 


. cessfully for a place on the planter’ list. 


The red bud sports of Delicious, Jona- 
than, Rome, Stayman, McIntosh, Northern 
Spy, etc., are claiming a great deal of 
attention. These are brand new creations. 
Whether a grower is making a safe in- 
vestment in large plantings of relatively 
untried bud sports remains to be seen. 
There seems little doubt but that some of 
the red bud sports are destined to become’ 
leading commercial varieties. At the sum- 
mer meeting of the Washington State Hor- 
ticultural Association in July, C. L. Robin- 
son of Yakima told the American Pomo- 
logical Society tour group that: “During 
the past five years there has been relatively 
little planting of fruit trees of any variety 
and this is particularly true of apples. Such 
apples as have been planted are usually 
the red sports, especially Red Delicious. 

Mr. Robinson added also that: “Princi- 
pal apple varieties include Winesap, Deli- 
cious, Jonathan, Rome Beauty, and Yellow 
Newtown in the order named. Pears in- 
clude, first, Bartlett, then D’Anjou, Winter 
Nelis, and Bosc. Peaches, Elberta first, 
and lesser quantities of J. H. Hale, Roches- 
ter, Gold Medal, and others. Cherry varie- 
ties dre Bing, Lambert, and Royal Ann; 
apricots, Wenatchee Moorpark, Tilton’ and 
Blenheim; prunes, Italian for fresh ship- 
ment; grapes, Concord and similar sorts, 
but also some European types for wine.” 


Mr. Robinson stated that the “average 
production for the Yakima Valley has been 
about 12,500 cars of apples, 3500 of pears, 
1000 of peaches, and 400 cars of sweet cher- 
ries.” It was Mr. Robinson's opinion that 
there may be a slight increase in apple pro- 
duction in the valley. Pears are approach- 
ing maximum production, while peaches 
will probably remain at the present level. 
Sweet cherries will likely show a greater 
increase than the other fruits as a larger 
proportion of the trees is not yet in full 
bearing. 


Some New Apples 


New varieties are winnin i 
little at a time. The Cortiend aces , 
by the New York Agricultural Expert - 
Station some 30 years ago is attainin te. 
position of a commercial apple jin phi: 
York and in some of the New En nm 
states. Melba and Early McIntosh ; 
making a strong bid for a place sl: 
early apples in the East. In the Middte 
West the Minnesota Experiment Stati . 
Beacon, a fine red apple of Duchess pea 
looks very promising, and the Haralson. 7 
winter apple, is being planted widely A 
cause it is so dependably hardy and pr, 
ductive. Kee 


In Iowa the Joan, a large, beautifully 
colored red apple is creating somethin " 
a sensation due to the unusual production 
of the tree and because of the beauty of 
the fruit. Secor and Edgewood are both 
crosses of Salome x Jonathan and are well 
adapted for growing in Jonathan regions 
Both varieties are later keepers than Jona- 
than and free of Jonathan ‘spot. Other 
promising new apples for the Middle West 
are Sharon and Hawkeye Greening. |p 
Missouri, growers are planting several new 
sorts which were introduced a few years 
ago by the Missouri Experiment Station. 


Sungold, a New Peach 


We recently received a half dozen speci- 
mens of the new Sungold peach from an 
orchardist in southeast Iowa. Sungold jg 
as handsome as well grown J. H. Hale 
which it resembles in form. The quality 
is superb. Experts have rated it as good 
or even superior to J. H. Hale in flesh and 
quality. The skin is just right for han- 
dling purposes, and is attractively covered 
with a bright carmine. The flesh is yel- 
low, firm, yet tender, juicy, and richly fla- 
vored. We have seen specimens from the 
original tree as large as 11 to 12 inches in 
circumference. 

In 1920, Melvin Kerstein, a school-boy 
in Des Moines, planted a few peach seeds, 
One of the resulting trees grew rapidly 
and bore fruit at about five years of age 
and has been regularly productive since 
that time. Trees propagated from the 
original tree have shown desirable vigor, 
strong foliage, and productivity. Sungold 
looks like a winner. 





Memberships 


We still have some Reports of the Vir- 
ginia Convention. This Report contains 
290 pages of horticulture and is sent to 
members upon receipt of their annual mem- 
bership fee of $1.25. Also a year’s sub- 
scription to AMERICAN Fruit GROWER. 
Send membership dues to H. L. Lantz, 
Secretary, Ames, Iowa. 


Ni 


SECRETARY 





- 


Columbia, Mo. 





Annual Convention, Springfield, Missouri, Dec. 8-9-10 


Program and announcements relative to the Annual Convention of American 
Pomological Society are being prepared and will appear in the November issue 
of AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. This convention is to be held in joint ses- 
sion with the Missouri State Horticultural Society. The state horticultural so- 
cieties and fruit growers from neighboring states are planning to participate and 
to make this convention a regional meeting. 

The fruit show will be one of the most complete and comprehensive exhibits 
in many years.-Fruit growers, experiment stations, and amateur horticulturists 
are urged to send or bring new varieties which they are growing. A special effort 
is being made to bring together a large showing of new varieties. 

Competitive fruit displays will show popular varieties from many growers and 
from many states, particularly Middle West and southern states. For further 
details write W. R. Martin, secretary, Missouri State Horticultural Society, 
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By JONAS HOWARD 


Sv CE its introduction a few years 


ago, the Boysenberry has probably 
created more interest among berry en- 
thusiasts than any other one small- 
fruit innovation. Attention has been 
centered on this new fruit because of 
its unusual size, delicate flavor, and 
attractive color. 

One of the first questions asked 
about the Boysenberry concerned its 
hardiness. From photographs and 
canned and fresh fruit samples, inter- 
ested growers in the North learned 
that the Boysenberrv was an excellent 
fruit when grown in the Southwest. 
There remained but one action for 
these growers to take. This they did 
by setting out Boysenberry plants in 
almost every section of the country 
north of latitude 35. 

To determine the performance of 
Boysenberries under northern condi- 
tions, AMERICAN FRuIT GROWER re- 
cently conducted a survey of growers 
whose Boysenberries had gone 
through a winter season. 

Probably the most interesting 
grower-experience is that of H. W 
Schmitkons near Lorain, Ohio. 
whose Boysenberries were covered 
with a snowdrift during the severe 
1935-36 winter and came through to 
produce fruit the summer of 1936. 
Last year Mr. Schmitkons covered the 
plants and they produced a fine crop 
the past season. 

A Kentucky grower, G. W. Knorr, 
Finchville, says that his plants with- 
stood the low temperatures of the 
1935-36 winter only to be robbed of 
good production by drought during 
the following summer. 

Sam Story, Story’s Berry Farm, 
Stillwater, Okla., reports that the 
Boysenberry makes a thrifty growth 
and produces a heavy yield of well- 
flavored berries. Mr. Story has 1914 
acres of Boysenberries. 

Pioneering with small fruits has 
been the experience of Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, fruit grower Marimer Bain. 
From this farm comes word that, 
“About 10 years ago this locality was 
considered unfit for small fruit due to 
severe winters, but every year the 
people are discovering more fruits 
OCTOBER, 1937 





Boysenberries, natural size, on H. W. 
Schmitkons Fruit Farm, Lorain, Ohio. 
Photo made July 19, 1937. Note heavy 
fruit production and abundant foliage. 


that do well in this section. When 
we moved here 13 years ago there was 
a dewberry plant on the farm and with 
care it did not winterkill. So I de- 
cided to try out other berries. 

“The Boysenberry was _ recom- 
mended by a fried living in Los 
Angeles. I sent for some plants, but 
had no idea a native California plant 
would stand our winters. Not one of 
the plants died and they grew thrifty. 
Last fall I covered the plants with 
vines of perennial sweet peas about 
six inches deep and removed the vines 
this spring shortly after the plants 
started to leaf. The plants have made 
wonderful growth this year. I am 
leaving the runners on the ground and 


will cover them this fal. I plan to 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


THE BOYSEN SER R Y PERFORMS 


trellis the runners during the spring. 

“You would be surprised with what 
interest my neighbors and friends are 
following my trials. The Boysen- 
berry far outclassed any of the berries 
I tried. I am sure they will replace 
many of the berries now grown. They 
seem to withstand our winters (it was 
30 and 40 degrees below zero last 
winter for two weeks) better than 
dewberries.” 

“My plants winterkill some out on 
the ends,” says Charles L. Halls of 
Hot Springs, S. D. He adds, “I put 
a light cover of straw over the plants 
after the ground had frozen. Ends 
sticking out were those that winter- 
killed. We had as low as 40 degrees 
below zero here last winter, so I be- 
lieve Boysenberries will stand an 
ordinary winter.” 

Out of 14 plants set by Bert South, 
Hewitt, Minn., in the spring of 1936, 
he lost just two. He believes that by 
giving them proper care they will do 
fine in his locality. 

Julius Popko of Mellen, Wis., was 
troubled with grasshoppers on. his 
plants. He says, ““Boysenberries seem 
to make a very good growth, about 
eight to 10 feet a season. Several of 
my .test plants were frozen to the 
ground last winter, but this spring 
they all came through, which I think 
is pretty good in this section of the 
State with no protection whatsoever. 
Several of the plants blossomed, but 
the fruit did not mature, or perhaps 
was eaten off as we had a very bad 
year with grasshoppers. This coming 
fall I am going to give the plants pro- 
tection for the winter and see the re- 
sult before I set more plants.” 

Hardly had E. W. Hills of Shelby- 
ville, Mich., set out his 600 Boysen- 
berry plants in the spring of 1936 
than along came a severe drought re- 
sulting in death for most of the plants. 
Mr. Hills believes, though, that with 
suitable irrigation he can produce 
good berries even in dry years. 

Although his Boysenberries were 
winterkilled last year, George G. 
Curtis of Irma, Wis., set 100 more 
plants this spring. Mr. Curtis, like 
J. De Winter; St. Paul, Minn., com- 

(Continwed an page 17) 
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REPRESENTATIVE SURVEY OF PLANTING PROGRAMS IN TYPICAL FRUIT REGION 


ARKANSAS—Stimulation of "“planting-back 
to-normal” the coming year is anticipated 
because of regular rainfall this year. Prin- 
cipally. early varieties constitute plantings that 
have been made.—P. BROGDON, Springdale. 


CALIFORNIA—Considerable replanting of 
oranges and lemons in areas where there was 
‘a loss of young trees due to the January, 
1937 freeze will take place, in my opinion.— 
R. E. BLAIR, Agr'l Statistician, Sacramento. 


INDIANA—There is a continuation of re- 
plantings in established orchards. Commercial 
plantings of peaches were made the past 
year, and the coming year will see additional 
plantings, especially in areas that lost heavily 
in the 1935-36 freeze. Apple plantings prob- 
ably will occur in most select locations.— 


MERLE TROTH, Orleans. 


1OWA—From now on and for at least a few 
years, there undoubtedly will be an increased 
planting program. We hope this will consist 
largely of hardy stock, such as Virginia Crab 
and Hibernal, so that severe winter injuries 
as occurred during 1935-36 can be averted 





in future. lowa State College Extension Serv- 
ice at Ames is recommending that these va- 
rieties be planted and then top-worked into 
the scaffold limbs—R. S. HERRICK, Des 


Moines. 


MARYLAND—Replanting activity in apple 
orchards the past year consisted of about 
150 acres. Some growers are waiting to see 
what the new bud sports will do, also what 
the future trend of other varieties may be 
before planting. Existing acreage is receiv- 
ing excellent care. The coming year will see 
trees of unsuitable varieties, old or weak trees, 
etc., removed. 

Past year's revival in peach planting re- 
sulted in a total of over 500 acres being set, 
consisting of some of the newer varieties. 
Indications are that further planting will be 
made during the next year. There is keen 
interest in the more recent new varieties.— 


A. F. VIERHELLER, College Park. 
MASSACHUSETTS—Fruit tree. replacements 


are being made from year to year, thus 
orchards are being kept "intact."—WM. R. 
COLE, Amherst. 


MICHIGAN—Heavy plantings of peaches, 
pears, and apples were made in the spring of 
1937. Since no extensive plantings of sour 
cherries have been made since 1930, and good 
prices prevailed for the crop this season, 
heavy plantings of this fruit are anticipated 
the coming year—H. D. HOOTMAN, East 


Lansing. 


MINNESOTA—Planting activities during the 
past spring were concentrated on strawberries, 
with Premier and Beaver varieties leading in 
acreage planted. Increase in Latham red 
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raspberry acreage is anticipated for next 
spring. Replantings of apples will be made 
to cover past two years’ losses. Good prices 
for Red Lake currants this year will un- 
doubtedly give additional impetus to planting 
of this variety if planting stock is available 
in sufficient quantity—J. D. WINTER, St. 
Paul. 


MISSOURI—Fairly extensive strawberry plant- 
ings were made the past year, a direct result 
of the excessive drought of 1936 which re- 





moved a large per cént of the older plant- 
ings. Increase in acreage is anticipated the 
coming year. Brambles will be planted ex- 
tensively in an effort to replace drought- 
killed plantations. 

Replacements are being made of the large 
per cent of peach trees killed or injured dur- 
ing winter of 1935-36. Apple plantings have 
been and will continue to be light. Nut plant- 
ings will consist of desirable walnut varieties, 
and the better pecan varieties are being 
planted in extreme southeastern section.—W. 
R. MARTIN, Columbia. 


MONTANA—Probably 80 per cent of the 
sweet cherry district frozen out in October, 
1935, was replanted the past year. Balance 
will be replanted next spring. The 1936-37 
plantings are making a good showing. Ever- 
bearing strawberry acreage in western sec- 
tion has been increased.—GEO. L. KNIGHT, 


Missoula. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—While most of the plant- 
ings being made are to offset the quantity 
of trees winter injured, some blocks of new 
plantings are also being set. Mostly Mc- 
Intosh are being planted to take the place 
of the injured trees which were largely Bald- 


win.—C. O. RAWLINGS, Durham. 


NEW YORK—Consistent demand for nursery 
trees indicates the steady planting that has 
been going on the last few years. Some of 


this planting is to take the place of orchards 
lost from severe 1933-34 winter, particularly 
peaches and cherries. 

In addition, there is a steady swing to- 
wards earlier varieties of peaches, including 
Valiant, South Haven, Golden Jubilee, and 
Halehaven. Increases in planting of the 
prune type plums, principally Italian Prune, 
have also occurred. 

Among apple trees, Mcintosh leads the 
procession, although Cortland» has become 
one of the standards, and Northern Spy is 
staging a “comeback."—H. 8B. TUKEY, 
Geneva. 
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NORTH CAROLINA—Orchards are bej 

replenished and small commercial apple and 
peach orchards ranging in size from 10 to 
50 acres are being set.—H. R. NISWONGER 
Raleigh. ; 


NORTH DAKOTA—The State has only par. 
tially recovered from extreme 1936 drought 
and unusually severe winter of 1935-36, dup. 
ing which time a large percentage of fruit 
trees was killed. Planting this year may not 
be great but within the next year or two an 
extensive planting program is expected.—A, 


F. YEAGER, Fargo. 


OH!IO—Considerable replanting occurred jn 
the spring of 1937 due to tremendous mor. 
tality of tree fruits experienced following the 
severe 1935-36 winter and extended drought 
of 1936. Additional planting is contemplated 
the coming year. 

Extensive commercial acreage set out on 
the better peach sites would have been even 
greater had there not been a scarcity of 
nursery stock of desired varieties. While 
Elberta is still the favorite in the new plant. 
ings, unusual interest is being shown in the 
newer hardy, yellow, freestone varieties. 

Interest in hardy understocks for later scaf- 





fold working has caused many apple growers 
to set out blocks of Virginia Crab and Hi- 
bernal. In sections where Stayman has cracked 
badly, the Turley is coming to the fore. Cort- 
land is gaining in favor, especially in north. 
eastern Ohio. Increased use has been made 
of the red color sports. 

Trend in new plum plantings is toward high 
quality varieties, like Stanley. Wéinter-injured 
sweet cherry plantings are being replenished, 
—F. H. BEACH, Sec’y, Columbus. 


OREGON—Planting activity the past year 
was concentrated on heavy setting out of 
strawberries in the Willamette Valley region. 
Practically all available planting stock was 
used. Further plantings are contemplated 
for 1938. Acreage set this year to logan- 
berries was limited only by nursery stock 
available. Some new plantings of Young- 
berries and Boysenberries were made. Rasp- 
berry planting occurred for replacement and 
occasional new fields. Filbert acreage was 
increased an estimated 800 to 1000 acres.— 


O. T. McWHORTER, Corvallis. 


PENNSYLVANIA—From all indications heavy 
fruit tree plantings will be made during the 
next few years. This activity can be at- 
tributed. to the number of trees being re- 
moved as a result of winter injury, more evi- 
dence of which is appearing as time goes on. 
Primarily Stayman, Delicious, Jonathan, 
York, McIntosh, and Rome varieties of apples 
will be planted. Principal peach varieties 
will be Elberta, South Haven, Halehaven, 
and some of the newer varieties developed 
by the New Jersey station. Cherry plant- 
OCTOBER, 1937 
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am of Montmorency.—J. U: 
College. 


CAROLINA—During the past two 
Shp years @ big increase in peach plant- 
Shes occurred, particularly in the Pied- 
+ and Spartanburg areas, last year being 
ae of our heaviest planting years. Much 
seat is being shown in new plantings. In- 
: are received daily regarding selection 
Gf ites, soil types, etc.—A. E. SCHILLET- 
TE 7 Clemson. 
Fon DAKOTA—The dry years have taken 
ndous toll of fruit trees, many or- 
' Some 
occurred last spring in sections 
ny my the most favorable moisture out- 
look. If moisture is ample next spring, there 
be a good deal of planting —W. A. 
SIMMONS, Sioux Falls. 


TENNESSEE—Expansion of plantings to take 
care of normal decline is taking place in the 
large commercial peach areas. In the truck 
market areas near cities and towns growers 
are increasing their plantings, particularly of 
peaches. ; : : 
Grower inquiries are displaying consider- 
able interest in the newer varieties of ap- 
and peaches. Nursery supplies of cer- 
tain peach stock, notably Golden Jubilee 
June buds, are already depleted, according 
to O. E. Couch, inspector for the State 
Division of Insect and Plant Disease Control. 
—A, N. PRATT, Nashville. 








TEXAS—Indications point to increased plant- 
ings in central West Texas cross timbered 
bet Plantings will constitute commercial and 
semi-commercial orchards ranging in size 
from two to 25 acres. Some increase is ex- 
pected in the planting of Vinifera grapes 
in the southwest (Winter Garden) area, and 
continued increases are expected for the next 
two or three years.—J. F. ROSBOROUGH, 
College Station. 


UTAH—Considerable activity in orchard 
planting is anticipated in the vicinity of North 
Ogden and Brigham City in Weber and Box 
Elder counties on the upper bench lands now 
receiving water from the newly completed 
Pine View Irrigation Project. 

Peaches and apricots are the principal 
fruits being planted. Elberta peact. variety 
ranks first in popularity, then Early Elberta, 
J. H. Hale, Golden Jubilee, South Haven, 
Halehaven, and Rio Oso Gem. The Chinese 
or Jones (large Early Montgamet) is the 
principal apricot variety to be planted, al- 
though considerable acreage of Moorpark 
will also be set out. (The Moorpark grown 
here is the Routier Peach.) Some interest 


_ is being shown in Italian prunes and shipping 


plums, principally Formosa, Santa Rosa, and 
Satsuma.—F. M. COE, Logan. 


VIRGINIA—There has been a total net gain 
in peach trees during the past year or two 
and prospects are that there will be a slight 
gain during the coming year. Ripening date 
of Virginia peaches seems to come at a very 
favorable period on the market. Principal 
commercial variety being planted is Elberta. 
Some growers are experimenting with Golden 
Jubilee, South Haven, and Halehaven. 
Replacements of declining trees and filling 
out of acreage is being done by some com- 
mercial apple growers. Commercial orchards 
are receiving excellent care. Planting con- 
sists of red sports of such varieties as York, 
Stayman, Delicious, Rome, and Jonathan. 
Golden Delicious is being planted some as 
@ pollinizer rather than Grimes due to diffi- 


"culty of marketing the latter variety.—W. S. 


CAMPFIELD, Staunton. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Nurseries were completely 
sold out of available apple stocks the past 
season, although they had allowed their 
stocks to dwindle. In general | would say 
that with the entire State's approximate 70,000 
acres in apples, plantings the past season 
had ranged about four per cent. This does 
not include replacement plantings.—CAR- 
ROLL R. MILLER, Martinsburg. 
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YOU had to design a tractor, what 

features would you consider of first 
importance? 
Wouldn't you want a tractor that does 
not pack the soil? 
And one that has traction to travel the 
steepest hillsides? Or go through soft 
spots without miring down? 
A tractor that would make short turns—that 
is easy to handle among close set trees? 


You would insist on ample power, too, for 
plowing and discing as well as for hauling 
big loads from your orchard and vineyard. 


Economy of operation — ease of mainte- 
nance and repair would be well up on 
your list of features, would they not? 


Your design would doubtless consider 
the operator in providing a comfortable 
seat, easy-to-reach controls and the mini- 
mum number of operating movements. 


Tractors exactly like this are used daily 
on thousands of fruit farms all over the 





country. They are Cletracs — designed 
particularly for the kind of work to be 
done in fruit culture. 


There's a Cletrac ready for you, too, at 
the nearest Cletrac dealer. He'll be glad 
to demonstrate every one of the features 
you want—and others that perhaps you 
would not have thought of in your own 
tractor design. See him at your first 


opportunity. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO. - 19300 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


EGtrte 


a Crawler Tractors 
Ps pas bd « 


a ia 





CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO. « Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send complete information on your orchard 
models to 





Valuable information 





FREE! 
Mail the coupon 








CIDE It’s easy to keep Cider 

sweet by using Benzoate 
of Soda. Inexpensive and simple to use. 
Full directions in each package. Price 
parcel post paid, 1 Ib., 85c; 2 Ibs., $1.50; 
5 Ibs., $3.25. 


CARUS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Box FG-37 LA SALLE, ILLINOIS 


© STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


New Ground Grown, healthy strong 
plants. Millions of them and quick 
service. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 


JOHN LIGHTFOOT BIRCHWOOD, TENN. 








. ; BURNER 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 














WINE MAKERS MANUAL 


In this book Peyton Boswell reveals every secret he 
employs at U. §. Winery No. 59 which will benefit 
the home wine maker or the small winery. Whoever 
follows the methods described cannot fail to make 
the best possible wine from the variety of grapes: he 
uses. Written in easy, understandable style. Il- 
lustrated. Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.50. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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secticide which 
with its ¢ffeetive 
the partéeles-ate so 7 

Alorco olite adheres better, 
gives maximum control, and the 
residue is more easily washed off. 
In actual orchard use for control 
of codling moth, curculios, apple 
flea weevil, and other chewing in- 
sects, no foliage injury is indicated. 
If your dealer can’t supply, drop 
a card to our distributors for full 
information. ALUMINUM ORE CO. 
Sales Agent: ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALORCO 
CRYOLITE 


Distributors: 
Stauffer E. I. Dupont de 
Chemical Nemours, Graseelli 
Company, Chemicals Dept., 





New York City REO. v.& PAT, OFF Wilmington, Del. 














New Double Red Varieties of 


APPLE 


MOST PROFITABLE 


Great improvements in varieties of Apple bave been 
made within the past few years and we have been 
among the few to take advantage of same. 

In planting Apple we call your special attention to 
the following New Double Red Strains: 

YORKING, The York Supreme. A Solid Red York 
with all the good qualities of the York. One of the 
few Apples ever to be honored with a U.S, Patent 
(U.S. Patent No. 125). 


New Red Delicious 
New Red Stayman ew 
New Red Jonathan New Red Spy 


E C 


In Peach we offer the standard commercial varieties, 
as well as the best of the new proving worthy. We 
offer this season 300,000 Peach in an assortment of 
sizes, as well as varieties. 

We also offer a complete assortment of other Fruits 
and Ornamentals. 

Write for a free copy of our 44 Page Planting Guide 
and Price List. Also send us your planting list for 
special discounts on large quantities. 


Waynesboro Nurseries, Inc. 
WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA 


New Red Duchess 
New Red Rome 








ORCHARD PLANTING PLANS 


(Continued from page 7) 


consideration convenience of work- 
ing conditions as influenced by the 
tops of the trees. 

In the square system, permanent 
trees can be planted in from 35 to 
45-foot squares. If fillers are to be 
used midway between the permanent 
trees in filler rows between the 
permanent rows, then the permanent 
trees should never be set closer than 
in 40-foot squares. The following 
measurements were taken in or- 
chards planted 40x20 feet or which 
had been given just good-care and 
represent averages from a great 
many measurements. 


DIAMETER OF HEAps OF 12-YEAR-OLD 
APPLE TREES 


Variety Diameter 
a eee 16.7 feet 
Jonathan ................ 18.3 feet 
Ey ae 18.5 feet 
ee 20.8 feet 
McIntosh ................21.1 feet 
Baldwin .................- 21.5 feet 


It will be seen that the heads of the 
trees of most varieties were prac- 
tically filling the 20-foot square be- 
tween the trees in the row by the 
end of the twelfth year. It is obvi- 
ous, then, that unless the filler trees 
could pay for themselves in 12 or 14 
years, they would not be justified if 
the planting distance of the perma- 
nent trees was 40x40 or less. 


It will generally be necessary to 
prune the fillers back fan shape on 
the portion of the trees next to the 
permanent trees. If the filler trees 
planted in the permanent rows in the 
square system are removed when 
they should be, say at 15 years, then 
there is bound to be a decline in the 








Hardy Fruits and Ornamentals 


Raised in the invigorating climate of the top of the 
Ozark Mountains. Many a northern nursery buys 
its best trees from growers in our territory. The rea- 
son is obvious. Write for FREE CATALOG, ex- 
ceptional low prices on FRUITS and ORNAMENT- 


“BENTON COUNTY NURSERY CO. 
Dept. 600 


ROGERS, ARKANSAS 











Fruit Trees “Sealed-to-Type” 





7 


Every Ti 
This is your ¢ 
te same 


ree was. 
igorous growth and early yields are assured because 
Yeo whole roots. 


J 


inary they 
make in returns. All leading varieties of Apple 
and Peach Trees available. SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
all about “‘Sealed-te-Type”’ 

Trees make more money fer you. DO IT NOW. 


wus E. W. TOWNSEND SONS 
SALISB YLAND 


‘ownsend Fruit Tree comes ‘‘Sealed-to-Type.”’ 
warantee that you are getting trees true 
and type avd shews exactly who the parent 


msend trees are a © " 
‘ownsend’s Heavy Fielding Trees cost no more than 
nursery trees—but w a difference 





why Townsend’s Fruit 





URY, MAR 








DON BYERS’ HARDEE 


THE FIRST AND ONLY PEACH GRANTED A 
PATENT ON THE PROVEN CLAIM OF 
COLD RESISTANCE AND HARDINESS 


ALL THE GOOD QUALITIES OF ELBER- 
TA PLUS BUD AND WOOD HARDINESS 


Today's Outstanding Peach 


Write for Literature 


THE FRENCH NURSERIES 
At CLYDE, OHIO Since 1863 











production per acre which wil] Not be 
overcome for several years after the 
fillers are removed. This js a fac 
tor which should be kept in mind : 


Passing from the square method 
to the quincunx system, which js es 
sentially the square or recta: 
arrangement with a tree in the cen. 
ter, it is easy to see that a filler thys 
planted could stand several years 
longer than fillers set in the perma. 
nent rows. For instance, where the 
permanents were set in 40-foot 
squares, the filler in this plan would 
be approximately 28 feet from the 
permanents as against 28 when fillers 
are planted in the rows. 

However, the fact that such fillers 
can stand longer than in the case of 
the former plan constitutes one of 
the weaknesses in the quincunx sys. 
tem. The temptation is to leaye 


them just one more year. This sys. - 


tem makes it necessary to perform 
such operations as mowing, spraying 
and cultivation on the diagonal and 
is after all nearly always a filler sys. 
tem which sooner or later requires 
intestinal fortitude on the part of the 
grower when it comes to removing 
the fillers. 


Before leaving the square and 
quincunx, we wish to emphasize that 
higher acreage production will be 
likely for 15 to 18 years than when 
the hexagonal or triangular system 
is employed on the same area. 


The hexagonal system or the 
triangle system consists of an ar- 
rangement where all the trees are 
equally distant from each other. 
When the area is wide enough to con- 
sist of three or more rows, the hex- 
agon is formed by placing one tree 
in the center with six more spaced 
equally distant in all directions 
around it, or making six equilateral 
triangles. It sounds geometrical, 


but is actually quite simple after the — 


planting distance is decided. 

The following comparisons will 
illustrate the difference in trees per 
acre when the square and hexagonal 
systems are used. 


(Continued on page 18) 


STRAWBERRIES 
BLACKBERRIES 
FRUIT TREES 


Free Catalog Special Fall Prices 
Write Today 
O. A. D. Baldwin Nursery 
Box B, Bridgman, Michigan 














THE COLE NURSERY COMPANY 


Write us for prices on fruit trees, 
plants and ornamentals. 
the new varieties. Free Illustrated Catalog is 
Yours for the Asking. 


"Everything that’s good and bardy’’ 
Painesville, Ohio 
pe vines, 
We handle. many of 


Established 1881 
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FRUIT TREES 


Peaches, Pears, Apples, Plums, etc. 
Excellent stock. Write for catalog. Box 
"A," The Storrs & Harrison Company, 


83 years at Painesville, Ohio. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 








Over one million State Certified Straw- 
berry, Raspberry, Boysenberry, Blue- 
berry, Dewberry, Blackberry plants 
and complete nursery line at reason- 
able prices. Free catalog. 


SOUTH MICHIGAN NURSERY 
(R NEW 


1200 BUFFALO, MICH. 















RASPBERRIES ° 
GRAPE VINES © 
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CHIMERAS 
(Continued from page 9) | 
the varieties of apples, including Bald- | 
win, Ben Davis, Duchess, Grimes | 

Golden, Jonathan, Maiden Blush, | 

McIntosh, Northern Spy, Rome 

Beauty, Roxberry Russet, Steel Red, 
Yellow Transparent, Wealthy, and 
Winter Banana, besides Bartlett and 
other varieties of pears. Size varia- 
tions in any variety may be either 
smaller or larger than normal. 

‘Correlated with the giant or large 
sized fruit factor are distinct growth 
characteristics of the tree.. The trees 
are low spreading and branched at 
wide angles. Everything about the 
tree is large. The twigs and both fruit 
and vegetative buds are large, and the 
foliage is over-sized and thick. Giant 
trees of Duchess, Grimes Golden, 
McIntosh, Northern Spy, and Weal- 
thy are remarkably — similar and 
progeny tests have reproduced fruit 
and tree characters. 

Size chimeras affect horticulture in 
various ways: (1) The presence of 
traces of either the giant or small 
factors mixed in propagating bads 
causes imperfectly shaped cull apples 
to grow among perfect ones in transi- 
tional trees. (2) Bad mixtures of the 
two factors cause limbs and trees to 

roduce nothing but worthless fruit. 
(3) Segregation to the small sized 
variation causes the tree to produce 
fruit that is too small for commercial 
grades. (4) Selection by nurserymen 
of large size sports may result in 
stable strains of larger fruit. 

The three apples illustrated on 
page nine were taken from a tree 
from which a new variety is to be 
propagated. It has characteristics 
of McIntosh, Northern Spy, and De- 
licious. It is transitional. It pro- 
duces sectorial color chimeras, mix- 
tures of three types, red, red striped, 
and striped. In propagation we will 
select for the red and red striped 
colors and eliminate insofar as pos- 
sible the striped. 

Bud selection accomplishes three 
things which are vital to modern hor- 
ticulture: (1) prevention of deteri- 
oration; (2) improvement of com- 
mercial varieties; (3) final stability. 


THE BOYSENBERRY 
(Continued from page 13) 
plains of the thorniness of the Boy- 
senberry plants, saying that they are 

not easy to handle. 

Dr. D. B. Thomson hear Detroit, 
Mich., believes that the Boysenberry 
would -be a good market fruit if he 
had refrigeration facilities available. 
Several Wisconsin growers, includ- 
ing Allen Troemmer, M. C. Borman, 
F. D. Randall, Norman Koelsch and 
August Ball, report that Boysenberry 
plants will apparently do well if cov- 
ered for winter protection. Most of 
these growers state that they will con- 
tinue to grow this fruit on a trial basis 
before expanding their plantings. 
OCTOBER, 1937 




















Cyanamid 
the non-leaching 


NITROGEN FERTILIZER 
Gt the job ont of the ray of ping wok 


Ask your local dealer for Leaflet F-142 or write 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza: New York, N. Y. 













‘Aero’ Cyvanamid i Wittoaqin plus Lime 








‘LEMPERED 


RUBBER 


GIVES THE “‘U.S."’ ROYAL BOOT ONE 
THIRD LONGER WEAR THAN ORDINARY 
BOOTS. DISTINCTIVE TIRE TREAD SOLE. 
PIGSKIN FINISH. AND, LIKE OTHER 
“yu. S." BOOTS, EVERY BOOT IS LEAK- 
TESTED BEFORE IT LEAVES THE FACTORY. 














5 ee States Rubber Company 


United States Rubber Products, Inc. 
New York 





1790 Broadway 


ASK TO SEE THE 
NEW ROYAL 
RAINCOAT WITH 
PIGSKIN FINISH 
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- much either. It surprised us how little it 


KOHLER 
BERKSHIRE 
SINK 





“The kitchen’s a better place to work in 
now I have my new sink. The shiny white 
enamel cheers up the whole room. But this 
sink’s got a lot more than just good looks. 
It’s taken a lot of the ache out of getting 
three meals a day. 

“You wouldn’t believe how many steps the 
big white metal cabinets save me. They’re 
a godsend for storing pots and pans, soaps 
and cleansers, all sorts of things. The big 
drainboard is wonderful—loads of room for 
stacking dishes. And the whole sink’s so 
easy to keep clean! There isn’t a mean 
crack or joint anywhere. 

“Then there’s the new mixing faucet. It 
gives me water at the temperature I want. 
What’s more, the spout swings out of the 
way—I don’t chip my good dishes the way I 
used to. And the Duostrainer collects waste 
and makes the basin a water-retainer too! 

“Did Joe put it in? Oh, no. We decided 
a sink as good as ours ought to be installed 
by an expert. Health and sanitation mean 
too much to risk a slipshod job. A Master 
Plumber did it . . . quickly and well. We 
haven’t had a bit of trouble. Didn’t cost so 


actually did come to. It'll more than pay 
for itself in the long run.” 
See Your Master Plumber 

He’s smart, he’s practical, he’s trained to 
help you. Ask him about Kohler sinks— 
and Kohler baths, lavatories and closets too! 
And remember, there’s no substitute for 
quality—Kohler quality. A handsome 
4-color booklet, “Planned Plumbing and 


Heating,” is free on request. Kohler Co. 
Founded 1873. Kohler, Wis. 


INSIST UPON KOHLER FITTINGS 
KOHLEROFKOHLER 


PLANNED PLUMBING AND HEATING 





Ss ee SS Se a SE NA RE SN eee em 





Kohier Ce., Dept. FG-10, Kohler, 
Wisconsin. 


0 1 am building a home Of am remodeling 








PLANTING PLANS 


(Continued from page 16) 


TREES PER ACRE 
Distance between Square Hexagonal 


lrees System System 
25 70 79 
30 48 56 
35 35 41 
38 30 35 
40 27 31 


In laying out an orchard on the 
hexagonal system, a base line is es- 
tablished along one side of the field 
and stakes are driven at the selected 
distance, say 38 feet apart. Then 
another line is established for the 
next row 32 feet and 11 inches from 
the first row and stakes set in this 
row at intervals of 38 feet, only in 
row two the tree locations are mid- 
way between the tree locations in 
row one. Row three is established 
32 feet and 11 inches from row two 
and the trees in this row are set 38 
feet apart and in exact line with the 
trees in row one. Of course, row 
four is a duplicate of two, etc. 

In this sort of a system there is the 
most economical use of space both 
below and above surface. If the 
permanent trees are much closer than 
38 feet, the grower can be prepared 
to work his orchard on the diagonal 
by the time it is 25 years old. 

‘We have attempted to set forth the 
advantages as well as disadvantages 
of the three plans. If one is think- 
ing in terms of production for the 
first 12 to 18 years, then the square 
system with fillers between . the 
permanent trees, which in no case 
should be closer than 40 feet, is per- 
haps the best. This still gives an 
opportunity to cultivate the orchard 
for several years and perhaps im- 
prove the soil fertility. 

If the period is lengthened to 20 
or even 22 years, then the quincunx 
system at, say, 40 to 42 feet for 
the permanents, may be suggested. 
Finally, if the long range view is 
taken and production for 35 years or 
more is the basis for planting ar- 
rangement, then the hexagonal sys- 
tem has much to recommend it. A 
25-foot hexagon places the rows 22 
feet one inch apart; a 30-foot hex- 
agon will space the rows at 26 feet; 
a 35-foot hexagon will have the rows 
30 feet four inches apart; and a 40- 
foot hexagon will space the tree rows 
34 feet seven inches apart. 


LINING OUT STOCK 


Ornamentals, Fruit and Nut Trees. 
Junior Sizes at Attractive Prices. 


Write for Bargain List. 
F. M. ELLIS NURSERIES, GRIFFIN, GA. 
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Nothing to wear or cause trouble. 28-foot owt 
suction lift. Operates cheaply. Money- wover 
A; 









a WORLD'S SIMPLEST ELECTRIC PUMP— one? 
back guarantee. Write for FREE catalog, 
Bettendort, tows, Dept. 18-1, 


a }  mseno-westco, te, 











AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





SUBSCRIPTION NOW: 


SAVE Money—Order a+ 
Low Cost Your Favorite 
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Magazines 

AMERICAN FRUIT ere 
ROWER. 

Woman's World... 7 <—y ALL 
Good Stories 1 yr. 0 SIX 
Home Circle 1 yr. NLY 
The Home Friend... lyr. | $1.00 
Mother’s Home Life... 1 yr, 





Club No. 201 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER..1 yr. “ALL 
Household Magazine.................... 


Mother’s Home Life.......... 
Gentlewoman Magazine... 
The Home Friend........0....000....... 











. 205 ALL 
AMERICAN’ FRUIT GROWER..1 yr.| FOUR 
Pictorial Review............. pane yr. 

yr. 

yr. 








Household Magazine. $1.45 
b N 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER.1 yr.| ALL 
Breeder’s Gazette.......................... 1 yr. FIVE 
Household Magazine.................... " yr. ONLY 
Mother’s Home Life...................... 1 yr. $1 00 
American Poultry Journal.......... 1 yr. " 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


for One (I) Year and Your 
Choice of Any Three of 
the Following Magazines for 





Cleveland. 
These offers are good only in U.S. A. 
I Enclosed find $ 


for 
| send me the magazines marked with an X. 





RENEW YOUR 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario &., | 





a cencetnaceccnsteenunsesend $1.00 
Check Three 

( ) Breeder’s Gazette...........0............. —— 
( ) Cloverleaf American Review............ 1 yr. 
( ) Everybodys Poultry Magazine.......... 1 yr. 
(| ) Gentlewoman Magazine...................... 1 yr. 
( ) Rhode Island Red Journal................ 1 yr. |: 
( ) Successful Farming.......................-.. 1 yr. 
( ) Michigan Farmer...............................1 Ym 
( ) Pathfinder (wkly)—.....0.00000......... 26 issues 
( ) The Home Friend.......0..................... 1 yr. 
( ) Plymouth Rock Monthly.................... 1 yr. 
( ) Mother’s Home Life...........................1 yt 
ee oe 1 yr. 
( ) Home Cirele........ RAE EON eRe 1 yr. 
A > I asics 1 yr. 
( ) Household Magazine............................ 1 yr. 
(| > Weiee Works... 1 yr. 
CF Re ona asic siiccssecsscintcwnd 1 yr. 
( ) Capiers Parite................2..8 1 yr. 
( ) Home Arts Needlecraft...................... 1 yr. 
[Ge SE Gin 1 yr. 
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uarter of a century as the 
- 31 ok in the fruit growing 
ee east of the Rocky Mountains. A 
ber of new varieties have been in- 
cahaeel during the past 10 to 15 
“ rs that have been tested in small 
lantings. Some of these show com-_ 
mercial promise for peach growing: 
areas with special requirements as tc 
bud hardiness, shipping qualities, and 
climatic adaptation. 

The following are some of the im- 

rtant varieties that have been suffi- 
ciently tested to show value as com- 
mercial varieties ripening ahead of 

rta : . 

Pe tten Jubilee—This high-quality 
yellow-fleshed freestone, introduced 
some years ago by the New Jersey 
station, ripens about 24 days ahead of 
Elberta. It has been tested commer- 
cially in the northeastern states, where 
it seems to have given best results. 

Fairs Beauty—Originated in Texas 
as a chance seedling. A_ yellow- 
fleshed semifree variety, ripening just 
after Golden Jubilee. Commercial 
plantings have been made in Texas 
and Arkansas. When tree ripe it is 
a beautiful red color and the flesh 
parts readily from the stone. 

Halehaven—A yellow freestone of 
good size and quality, round in shape. 
attaining good red color. Introduced 
by Michigan station and is the result 
of a cross between J. H. Hale and 
South Haven. It has many of the 
desirable characteristics of these two 
varieties, and under present commer- 
cial tests it bids fair to replace the 
South Haven because of its firmness 
and better color. Ripens about two 
weeks ahead of Elberta. - 

July Elberta—A yellow freestone 
of good red color, with firm flesh, 
medium large to large, and round in 
shape. Ripens in season with Hale- 
haven or slightly later. 

Vedette—This variety, introduced 
some years ago by the Horticultural 
Experiment Station at Vineland, On- 
tario, Canada, has been under test in 
this country for a number of years. 
Round in shape, medium to large, yel- 
low freestone with red blush to striped 
red. Ground color is distinctly yel- 
low. Of high quality. Ripens a few 
days ahead of Halehaven. 

Valiant—Also introduced by the 
Horticultural Experiment Station at 
Vineland, Ontario, Canada. An EI- 
berta seedling a few days to a week 
after Vedette. 

Fisher—A yellow freestone, dis- 
covered in Canada. Reported to be a 
bud sport of the Valiant ripening 
about three weeks ahead of that vari- 
ety, it has just recently received favor- 
able comment. It has not been widely 
tested, but because of its earliness will 
be watched with interest. 
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Maxine—A_ yellow fleshed free- 
stone introduced by the U.S.D.A., 
ripening about three weeks ahead of 
Elberta. Of large size, yellow skin 
with red blush, lemon yellow flesh, 
firm, with small pit, and of good qual- 
ity. It has been tested principally in 
California. 

Redelberta—Reported to be a bud 
sport of the Elberta, ripening in the 
Northwest: 10 days ‘to two weeks 
earner thar Etbérta. This is one of 
the mcre recent introductions and has 
not een sufficiently tested tc deter- 
mine its commercial possibilities. 

. * eo 

Varieties tipening after Elberta are 
of interest in those sections where it is 
desirable to extend the season with 
later ripening varieties. Among the 
older commercial varieties of this sea- 
son are Brackett, Wilma, Salberta, 
Augbert, and Iron Mountain. The 
newer varieties that have been intro- 
duced follow closely after the period 
of ripening for Elberta. Among these 
may be mentioned the following : 

White Hale—A white-fleshed va- 
riety of Hale parentage introduced by 
the New Jersey station. Fruit of 
good size, firm flesh, round, and well 
colored, ripening with or just after 
Elberta. 

Fay Elberta—An Elberta type 
large-sized yellow freestone ; good red 
color, and good dessert quality, ripen- 
ing a few days after Elberta. 

Fertile Hale—A variety of Elberta 
type and shape, ripening just after 
Elberta, of good size and color. 

Rio Oso Gem—This variety, origi- 
nating in California, is a large-sized 
yellow-fleshed freestone, productive, 
ripening about a week after Elberta. 

Hardee—This yellow-fleshed free- 
stone variety, originating in Ohio, is 
reported to be hardy in bud and ripens 
a little later than Elberta. Little is 
known as yet of its commercial possi- 
bilities. 

Candoka—This. variety of J. H. 
Hale type and season has been tested 


commercially in the Northwest. It is - 


a yellow freestone of high color, very 
attractive in appearance, with nearly 
fuzzless skin. It is pollen sterile, like 
J. H. Hale, but on young trees it has 
not attained as large size, nor has it 
been as productive as that variety. 


BUD SPORTS 
(Continued from page 11) 


the first bud sport, also, to win the 
coveted Wilder Medal, presented to 
outstanding fruits» by the American 
Pomological Society. Starking origi- 
nated as a limb sport in a New Jer- 
sey orchard. 

Into the minds of many fruit grow- 
ers will come the question, “Do you 
suppose I could ever find a new and 
outstanding fruit?” 

The answer is, briefly, that sports 
just happen. A keen observer may 
detect marked differences in fruit. 
That’s how bud sports are discovered. 
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MORE MONEY 
FROM 
YOUR CROP! 


A Proven Way... 
Results immediate 





With outstanding success, fruit 
growers are now increasing their 
profits . . . getting more for their 
crop ... by packing their better 
grades of apples in attractive Bemis 
Lenonet Open-Mesh Bags. 


Easy to handle, these modern 
“visible content” bags make even 
the choicest fruit look better. They 
have increased retail sales up to 
400% ... cut waste and spoilage 
to a minimum. No wonder Bemis 
Lenonet Open-Mesh Bags enable 
you to make more from your crop. 


Just one trial will convince you. 
Send for sample bag... examine it 
... fill it... see for yourself the 
added appearance of quality it gives 
your apples. Send coupon below 
now for sample, prices and full de- 
tails .. . no obligation. 





Ie ronct 
HOPEN-MESH BAGS1- 
‘Ee Bw 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


426 Poplar Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, send at 
once samples of the following Bemis 
Open-Mesh Bags. Also sénd prices and 
full details. 


Lenonet Apple Bags: 
Visinet Apple Bags: 


Sib. ___10 Ib. 
Bu. 1 Bu. 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 
Only 15¢ a Word—CASH WITH ORDER 


Count each initial and whole number as one word 
ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 








AGENTS WANTED 





AMAZING WINDSHIELD DEFROSTER. STRANGE 
new chemical instantly removes frost, sleet, ice. Des- 
perately needed. Samples sent on trial. Rush name. 
KRISTEE 150, Akron, Ohio. 








BARRELS 


ONCE USED, FRESHLY EMPTIED, EIGHT HOOP 
whiskey barrels. Carload lots @ 60c each, local lots @ T5c 
each f.o.b. Peoria, Illinois. SHO-OFF ORCHARDS 
PRODUCTS CO., 107 North Washington, Peoria, Illinois. 











CIDER MILLS 


CIDER TIME, PRESSES, LARGE AND SMALL, IM- 
mediate delivery. Three secondhand presses. Graters, 
Pumps, Screens, Filters, Barrels, Kegs, Bungs. Full line 





of supplies. Booklet F contains valuable information for 
cider makers. Free. PALMER BROS., Cos Cob, Con- 
necticut. 





FRUIT TREES. IN A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
varieties and sizes, grown by Virginia’s largest grower 
of FRUIT TREES. Send for Free Copy o. New Fall 
Price List. WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC., 
Waynesboro, Virginia. fl 
PEACH TREES $16.09 PER 1600 AND UP. APPLES, 
ears, cherries, plums and berry plaats reascnable. 
— NURSERY & "ORCHARD cwU., Farina, 
nois. 











NUTS FOR SALE, 


WORM FREE, CULTIVATED CHESTNUTS. ABOUT 
October 10th. 10 pounds $2.00, prepsid. A, M, WHIT- 
FORD, Farina, Ulinois. é . 














PATENTS 
National Trade Mark Company 
Munsey Buildin 
Washington, D. é. 
Trade Mark Specialists 


PATENTS. LOW COST. BOOK AND ADVICE FREE. 
L. F. RANDOLPH, Dept. 568-A, Washington, D. C, 











FARMS WANTED 


WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF FARM OR 
unimproved land for sale. WILLIAM HAWLEY, Baldwin, 
Wisconsin. 








PHOTO FINISHING 


FILMS DEVELOPED AND PRINTED, INCLUDING 
two beautiful olive tone enlargements Free. 25¢ Coin. 
UNITED PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 








WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNERS OF PROPERTY 
for sale or trade. J. HOUCK, Tiffin, Ohio. 





ROLLS DEVELOPED—TWO BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE 
Weight Pro.essional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Prints, 
25e. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 





FOR SALE 


133% ACRES LEVEL LAND. NEW BUILDINGS. 187 
pecan, 114 walnut trees. Budded five years. Some bearing. 
Am 76 years old. Sell cheap. Make offer. SAM BUSLER, 
Route 3. Rockport, Indiana. 











HOSIERY 


BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSIERY (DIRECT WHOLESALE) 
Fulfashioned—3 Pairs $1 (39¢ Pair). 
AF221W Broad, Savannah, Georgia. 











MALE HELP WANTED 


STEADY WORK—GOOD PAY. RELIABLE MAN 
wanted to call on farmers. No experience or capital re- 
quired. Pleasant work. Home every night. Make up to 
$12 a day. Wonderful new proposition. Particulars free. 
Write McNESS CO., Dept 71, Freeport, Illinois. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


EVENTUALLY YOU’LL LIVE IN FLORIDA. KEEP 
in touch with its agricultural opportunities by subscrib- 
ing to its leading citrus and truck magazine. per -year; 
3 years, $1.00. FLORIDA FARM AND GROVE, ‘Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 


LABOR-SAVING PARADICHLOROBENZENE DRILLS, 
also basket inverters $4.50 plus parcel post. C. C. TAY- 
LOR, Front Street, Mounds, Illinois. 


NURSERY STOCK 


TREES FQR FALL PLANTING—350,000 PEACH 
Trees, 300, Apple Trees in all the leading new and 
older varieties; Pear, Plum, and Cherry; Grape Vines; 
Raspberry and Blackberry plants; general assortment of 
Nursery Stock. Fall price list FREE. Write for your 
copy. BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES, Box 5, Prin- 
cess Anne, Maryland. 

HARDY ENGLISH WALNUTS. CRATH CARPATHIAN 
strain. New. Parent stoek hardy at 40 degrees below 
zero. Heavy bearers. Excellent nuts. For fall or spring 
planting. Free pamphlet. S. H. GRAHAM, 42 Bost- 
wick Road, Ithaca, New York 























DIRECTCO, — 








. POSITION WANTED 


YOUNG MAN WITH HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION, 
four years experience fruit farming, five years member 
4-H Horticulture Club. Work by month beginning Novem- 
ber 1. References. LLOYD RIPPEY, Mondamin, Iowa, 
WANTED— POSITION AS ORCHARD MANAGER. COL- 
lege graduate with eight years’ experience. Excellent refer- 
ences furnished. Box H, AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


POSTAGE STAMPS 


50 DIFFERENT UNITED STATES 10c, 100 DIFFER- 
ent Foreign 10c. 1000 Hinges 10c. SEEJAY STAMP 
SERVICE, 2459 Station St., Chicago, Illinois 


RHEUMATISM REMEDY 


RHEUMATISM? RELIEVE ANNOYING PAINS QUICK- 
ly! Keen’s Wintrex Tablets ease the pain of Rheumatism, 
Neuritus and Muscular Lumbago in a short while. Time 
tested. Effective and reliable. Guaranteed satisfaction or 
money back. Ask your Druggist or write direct for free 
literature. THE KEENE PHARMACAL CO., Dept. F. 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


MEN WITH CARS TO SELL NEW ELECTRIC ARC 
Welder to mechanics, repairmen, factories. Wholesales 
$2.50. Five minute demonstration makes sales. Up to 
150% profit, TRINDL PRODUCTS, 2225-CB Calumet, 
Chicago, Tlinois. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


CERTIFIED STRAWBERRIES—BLAKEMORES, ARO- 
mas, Klondykes, Missionaries: 500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.75; 
10,000, $25.00. Dorsetts, Bellmars: 500, $2.25; 1,000, 
$3.50. SHELBY PLANT FARMS, Memphis, Tennessee. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS: AROMA, BLAKEMORE, 
Klondyke and Missionary, $1.75 per 1000. JOHN LIGHT- 
FOOT, Birchwood, Tennessee. 


TOBACCO 


POSTPAID: MILD, .MELLOW, CLEAN REDLEAF 
chewing 10 pounds $1.50; smoking $1.25. F. WAINSCOTT, 
Sharon, Tennessee. 
































CALENDAR OF COMING FRUIT MEETINGS 


Nov. 16-19—Iowa State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual convention and annual 
meetings of affiliated societies, Iowa 
State College, Ames.—R. S. Herrick, 
Sec’y, State House, Des Moines. 

Nov. 17-19—South Dakota State Horticul- 
tural Society annual meeting, Clark.— 
W. A. Simmons, Sec’y, Court House, 
Sioux Falls. 

Nov. 18-19—Tennessee State Horticultural 
Society annual meeting, Jackson. Head- 
quarters, New Southern Hotel; meet- 
ings in City Hall Auditorium.—G. M. 
Bentley, Sec’y, Knoxville. 

Dec. 1-3—New Jersey State Horticultural 
Society annual meeting, Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City—Arthur J. Farley, Sec’y, 
New Brunswick. 

Dec. 2-3—Oregon State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Medford—O. T. 
McWhorter, Sec’y, Corvallis. 
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Dec. 3-4—Montana Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Missoula. Geo. L. 
Knight, Sec’y, Missoula. 

Dec. 7-9—Virginia State Horticultural So- 
ciety 42nd annual meeting, Charlottes- 
ville. Headquarters, Monticello Hotel; 
meetings in new Armory Bldg.—W. S. 
Campfield, Sec’y, Staunton. 

Dec. 8-10—American Pomological Society 
annual convention in joint session with 
Missouri State Horticultural Society, 
Springfield, Mo. Program and exhibits 
in Shrine “Mosque. Headquarters for 
APS, Hotel Kentwood Arms.—H. L. 
Lantz, Sec’y, APS, Ames, Iowa. W. R. 
Martin, Sec’y, Mo. Society, Columbia. 

Dec. 8-10—Kansas State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual business meeting morning 
of the 8th, Pittsburg, adjourning to meet 
with American Pomological and Mis- 
souri State Horticultural societies, 
Springfield, Mo —Geo. W. Kinkead, 
Sec’y, Topeka. 
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NUT NOTES. 


Ar the 1936 convention of t 
Nut Growers’ Association, Mie or 


Jones, Lancaster, Pa., report ig di 
ences in the germination of Gide dite 
of black walnut seeds. About 30 tte 
of the seeds of the Ohio black wale, om 
minated, while only eight per cara : 
Thomas seeds germinated. The seed S 
two large seedling trees germinated phe, 
95 per cent. Some of the Ohio seed]i si 
were apparently hybrids between thet © 
riety and an English walnut and on 
more vigorous than the pure Ohio at. 
Thomas seedlings were reported 


‘and better stocks than other black waln 
seedlings. a 
Dr. O. F. Curtis of Cornell Univer; 
reported that there was serious denon a 
grafts becoming overheated in direct sun 
light if a dark colored wax was used. He 

stated that, “Various methods of shadi 
will reduce this danger of overheating al 
merely the use of waxes made to reftect 
the light by addition of such materials as 
aluminum powder may be found effective 
and perhaps fully adequate in reducing 
the heating danger.” 

H. F. Stoke, Roanoke, Va., reported that 
fatex to which aluminum powder had been 
added made a satisfactory grafting com. 
pound. The material is applied easily 
with a brush or swab without heating and 
solidifies into a pure rubber coating with. \ 
in a few minutes. The material is nop. 
toxic, excludes and reflects light, and js 
economical. 

C. A. Reed of the U.S.D.A. in a very in. 
teresting and readable account of natural 
walnut hybrids in the East described many 
well known and other lesser known wal- 
nut hybrids. None of these has been of 
horticultural value, but many have been 
noble trees. Mr. Reed’s paper indicates 
that a rather large number of different 
crosses in.the walnut group may be made. 
Natural and artificial crosses between the 
Persian (English) walnut and the black 
walnut, the Persian and the butternut, the 
Japanese and the Persian, the Japanese 
and the butternut,-and the black and the 
Persian are described. That none of these 
are of value is probably due to the fact 
that the parents were chance trees. The 
possibilities of crossing the various spe- 
cies of walnuts using selected varieties 
as parents remain to be determined. 

The filbert.plantings on the grounds of 
the New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva are in bearing 
this year. Over 100 varieties and 600 or 
more seedlings from various crosses be- 
tween the Rush variety of the American 
hazel and varieties of Corylus avellana, 
the European filbert, are fruiting. Many 
of the seedlings are heavily laden with 
nice large nuts. These trees may be seen 
by visitors to the experiment station dur- 
ing late September and early October and 
later samples bf the nuts will be on dis- 
play for a short time at the station— 
GeorGe L. State, Sec’y, Northern Nut 
Growers’ Assn., Geneva, N.Y. 





PRESERVING CIDER 


Fruit growers often desire to preserve 
cider but their production is not enough 
to warrant installing preserving equip- 
ment. To these growers there is now 
available benzoate of soda. 

_Benzoate of soda is used at the rate of 
six and one-half ounces to 50 gallons of 
cider and though a slight taste may be 
transmitted to the cider by this chemical, 
its natural flavor is retained. Cider treat- 
ed in this manner should be stored in a 
cool room while being held. 

Some states require that when cider is 
treated with benzoate of soda, a statement 
to this effect must appear on the [abel. 
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NEW 


@ TRACTOR CHAINS 
@ PIPE VISE 
© WAX EMULSION 





By HANDY ANDY 





General clean-up work and 
moving of fruit from orchard to 
storage, and from storage to 
market will probably keep every 
fruit grower busy during the 
next month or so. Equipment 
must be in shape to handle fruit 
under all conditions and later on 

ou will want to make repairs 
about the orchard. From this 
work I am sure you will obtain 
some new ideas, so please send 
them to me in care of AMER- 
ICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 
Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 











TRACTOR CHAINS * 


Probably nothing is so nerve-rack- 
ing as to have fruit ready to move out 
of the orchard, or to be engaged in 
clean-up work during the fall and 
have one of those cold fall rains 
ome 3 the orchard soil into greasy 
muck. It’s at such a time that we ap- 
preciate new equipment which will 
allow us to operate under muddy 
conditions. 

A new tire chain for tractors has 
just made its appearance on the mar-. 





ket. This chain has large links in the 
cross-chain that ride high over the 
deep grooves in the new type tractor 
tires. The particular arrangement of 
the cross-chains permits loosening of 
mud and dirt with each rotation of 
the wheel. 

Manufacturers state this new chain 
is constructed of special case-hardened 
alloy steel and the links are electrically 
welded. We know that traction is es- 
sential for good tractor operation and 
the larger links of this new chain 


§  ecroven, 1987 


appear to have the power of develop- 
ing the needed traction. They are 
easily put on the tire by a foolproof 
fastener that does not clog or jam. 
The illustration above shows this 
chain in place on a tractor tire. 





PIPE VISE ° 


When bad weather comes around 
this fall and winter, there will prob- 
ably be time to catch up on odd jobs 
in the workshop. I know that many 
growers, especially those having sta- 





tionary spray or irrigation systems, 
have a good bit of work to do on pipes. 
The new chain pipe vise shown here 
will be of interest to these growers. 
The elongated and knurled adjust- 
ment nut on this vise provides a 
gripping surface for fingers which 
allows taking up the slack in the chain 
more rapidly. Interference between 
handle and bench is avoided. Just a 
slight turn of the handle is enough to 
tighten and clamp the pipe for 
threading, fitting, or other work. 





WAX EMULSION ° 


An emulsified wax containing ben- 
tonite and other materials is now 
available to fruit growers. Its parti- 
cular application to the fruit field is 
for coating young, newly-set trees to 
prevent their drying out. 

At Michigan State College, out of 
173 young cherry trees set in a block, 
81 were sprayed with the new wax 
emulsion, known as “Dowax” while 
92 were left unsprayed. Of the 81 
trees sprayed, survival was 87.6 per 
cent, with an average total terminal 
growth of 64 inches. Of the 92 un- 
sprayed trees, 69.5 survived and their 
average total terminal growth was 
41.6 inches. 
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YOURE CRAZY- 
IF YOU DON’T CLEAN 
OUT YOUR RADIATOR 






DO IT FOR 10c WITH SANI-FLUSH 


Never put anti-freeze in a dirty, clogged 


radiator! You waste anti-freeze. You run 
the risk of an overheated engine and expen- 
sive repair bills. Sani-Flush removes all 
rust and sediment from the radiator. It’s 
easy to use, and inexpensive. - 

Just pour some Sani-Flush in the radiator. 
(Follow directions on the can.) Run the 
motor. Drain, flush and fiil up with anti- 
freeze. Then you’re set for a winter of safety. 
You won’t lose anti-freeze. Poor circulation 
won't spoil the efficiency of your motor. 
Sani-Flush can’t hurt aluminum cylinder 
heads or motor parts. You’ll find it in most 
bathrooms for cleaning toilets. Sold by gro- 
cery, drug, hardware, and five-and-ten-cent 
stores—25 and 10 cent sizes. The Hygienic 
Products Company, Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


KEEPS RADIATORS CLEAN 











HANKINS BASKETS 


MAKE QUALITY FRUIT 
es 


An attractive package is a big aid 
in getting top price. Hankins fruit 
baskets, attractively designed and 
imprinted with your name and ad- 
dress, are proven sales builders. In 
convenient 2, 4 and 8 qf. sizes, 
Hankins baskets protect the quality 
of your fruit—add to its appearance. 


WRITE TODAY 


Our packaging engineers and sample 
department are at your service. 











HANKINS CONTAINER CO 
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SUCCESSFUL ORCHARDS _ 


@ A "ROUND TABLE” PAGE FOR EVERY GROWER @ 








ORCHARD INTER-CROP 
PROVES PROFITABLE 


Muc# has been said pro and con re- 
garding the use of inter-crops in 
orchards. The following from E. R. Gor- 
ton of Missouri should create a great deal 
of interest about the “Round Table.” 

“We inter-crop blackberries and rasp- 
berries in our young orchard until the or- 
chard is large enough to begin bearing. 
In 1936 we had blackberries in one orchard 
that returned $1600 per acre. 

“Our berries are sprayed four or five 
times a year. We succeed in getting a 
crop every year because we irrigate the 
berries regardless of rainfall. We have 
a windmill situated on a side hill just 
above the orchard. It is a deep well with 
plenty of water, so that it is no problem 
to irrigate the fruit. 

“When others in the community are 
without fruit, we invariably have a crop. 
The small fruit does not ‘burn out’ be- 
cause the moisture so much needed in 
berry growing is supplied the canes in 
quantity. 

“Success in berry growing depends upon 
the care and attention given the berries. 
In berry raising you have to know what 
you are about and do the work at the 
right time. In our case, we have greatly 
simplified matters by the manner in which 
we set out the bushes and care for them 
from year to year. 

“The canes are set in rows seven feet 
apart so that they can be cultivated the 
same as corn. This cultivation is con- 
tinued through the growing season and 
until fall. Since the canes are planted in 
rows they are easily handled and pruned. 
Mid-season pruning is done quickly by 
going down the rows with a hand sickle 
and topping the young canes to the desired 
height. This causes them to send out 
lateral branches and greatly increases the 
yield of fruit the following season. 

“Pruning is done in both the fall and 
spring. In the fall we remove all the 





This page is a place for growers 
to get together and exchange 
experiences and ideas. The be- 
ginner, as well as the veteran, 
will find here many practical sug- 
gestions for better and more 
profitable fruit growing. In return 
for the helps you receive from 
this page, be ready to pass on, 
for the benefit of others, any new 
idea, method or procedure you 
have developed or run across. 
Just jot it down as it occurs to 
you (a postcard will often do) 
and mail it to the "ROUND 
TABLE EDITOR," AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER. Don't worry 
about fancy writing. What the 
readers of this page want are 
practical pointers—that are to 
the point. 





dead canes but do not touch the young 
canes, which are left until spring. We 
have found that green canes pruned in 
the fall very often winterkill because the 
open ends caused by the pruning permit 
the frost to enter the cane and work down 
to the roots. We eliminate this risk by 


The type of common storage 
discussed at right by G. E. Smith. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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pruning in the spring when the Canes ar 
still dormant but after all danger of kill 
ing frost is past.” . 
Mr. Gorton has some more Practical 
pointers on berries as inter-crops in the 
orchard but we will save them for nex 
month’s discussion. In the meantime, if 
you’ve had any experiences with orchard 
we send along some notes op 
them. 


CLAIMS SOAP WILL 
PREVENT ANIMAL INJURY 


TATING that “rabbits and deer don} 

like soap,” J. C. Bodewig of Illinois, 
goes on to tell about his method of pro. 
tecting trees from rabbits and deer: 

“To keep rabbits and deer from eating 
trees, I soak two bars of laundry 80ap in 
water. When the soap is soft, I take ong 
bar in each hand and rub it up and dow, 
the trunks and lower limbs of my trees 

“This has worked fine so far and I be. 
lieve it will do the trick in all cases, It 
may be necessary to rub soap on several 
times during the winter according to 
weather conditions.” 

Soap is a useful item for the fruit grow. 
er in his battle against pests but this is 
the first time we have heard of its uge 
against larger animals. 


GROUND TEMPERATURES 
AFFECT STORED APPLES 


\AANACEMENT of common storages 
holds the attention of many growers 
at this time and an account of the experi- 
ences of G. E. Smith, Pennsylvania grow-. 
er, gives us his method of storage man- 
agement. 

“To begin a temperature study for com- 
mon storage, plunge a thermometer into a 
spring in January and you will record a 
temperature of possibly 48 degrees. Take 
the temperature of this same spring in 
July and it will be 52 degrees. The water 
has a constant temperature of about 50 
degrees and is only slightly affected by 
the cold of winter and the heat of summer, 
The temperature of the earth is 50 de- 
grees, In the storage with earth against 
three walls and an earthen or cement floor, 
the ground temperature of 50 degrees is 
almost constant. 

“In early October some of our apples 
were picked at 75 degrees into five-eighths 
bushel baskets, and were left outside to 
cool overnight. In the morning they were 
placed in high stacks, completely filling 
the cellar, and registered a temperature 
below 60 degrees. Some mornings they 
were 45 degrees, but they never wa 
up to 70 degrees. If the apples were 
placed in a large pile in the open at 75 
degrees, weeks would be required to cool 
the pile. 

“A common error is to open storage 
doors and windows for air during the day. 
We throw open the doors and windows 
at night when the temperature is 55 de- 
grees or below. October nights are often 
40 degrees, and an outside temperature of 
35 to 40 degrees will cool the storage con- 
siderably. Stayman and Fallawater keep 
well for Christmas. In our locality, 


Rome, Delicious, Banana, and York © 


should be out by December 1.” . 
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TO PREVENT WINTER DAMAGE 
-»>>FROM MICE OR FIRE! 








Note how the blades of this heavy duty, offset 
cover crop disk are biting down through the 
trash and sod. Here is assurance of destroy- 
ing runways and nests of rodents—so that they 
don’t damage tree roots during the winter. 


And see how thoroughly this outfit is 
chopping in the surface trash—dry, matted 
vegetation can be a serious winter fire hazard 
to the orchard. 


It takes plenty of heavy-duty power to do 
such work. Every size of the “Caterpillar” 
track-type Tractor offers you this power. All- 
weather, 365-days-a-year pulling power made 
certain by non-slip, all-weather traction of 
broad tracks—and a heavy-duty, full pres- 
sure-lubricated track-type tractor engine that 
dvesn’t know how to give up! 


This tractor operates your power take-off | 


sprayer—whatever conditions you have to 
lick. Does your cultivating and other jobs— 
to the standard you set! 





The Twenty-Two shown here is heavy-disk- 
ing 2 acres per hour on 2 gallons of low-cost 
distillate. “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors are 
saving orchardists $300.00 to $500.00 per 


year—on fuel alone! 


TRACTOR CO. 
PEORIA, ILL. 


CATERPILLA 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


5S WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
‘. OF TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS 
¥ ae AND DIESEL ENGINES 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
Dept. A-10, Peoria, ill. 


Gentlemen: I operate 
further facts on: 


CJ Orchard Model Twenty-Two 
(Distillate or Gasoline) 


Name 


AQ BAKA SSCS SCH eae 


acres of orchard. Please send 


[_] Orchard Model Diesel D4 





R. F. D 





Town County State 














Full-Color Pictures: 
NEWEST Stark & Burbank 
Creations! Mail Coupon below! 


NOW! Receive FREE this Great Master-Book of Horti- 
cultural Triumphs! The most GORGEOUS, most COM- 
PLETE Book ever issued. Hundreds of Stark & Burbank 
Varieties—Exclusive, Latest U.S. Patent Prize Fruits, Shrubs, 


and 
Coupon! STAR 

ES—SOL 
This marvelous 72-page Book—over 
a foot tong——is full of useful infor- 
mation, with many Full-Page, True- 
to-Life COLOR PHOTOS. In- 
cluded in this Great Book are the 
Magnificent STARKING—King of 
all Red Apples—Red-All-Over weeks 
before ripening! GOLDEN DELI- 
CIOUS, glorious Queen of Quality 
of all ellow TOeIEST PLAVC in 
RICH IEST FLAVOR, 
supreme in YOUNG and HEAVY- 
BEARING! The NEW SCARLET 
STAYMARED—U.S. Patent—an- 
nounced for the first time—a Solid, 
Blazing, TRIPLE-RED Stayman— 
coloring as much as 30 days before 
the old Stayman! JONARED—the 
New and U. S. Patented “‘Double 


Coupon! STARK 4 





ictured in 
&B ANK PRIZE FR 
ONLY BY STARK. 





lowing colors! More! [ust case use 


Red” Jonathan. The Great Big 
HAL-BERTA GIANT PEACH, 
amazing mid-season producer— 
World’s first Patented Peach—deli- 
cious, firm, melting—many weigh 
1 Ib. each! MONTEARLY CHER- 
RIES, earliest of all sour cherries; 
MONTLATE, latest of all Mont- 
morencies (Both Stark U. S. Pat.) 
—extend profit-picking cherry sea- 
son 6 weeks! Burbank’s famous 
ELEPHANT HEART PLUM— 
Huge, Red-Fleshed, best of all Free- 
stones! Burbank’s GREAT YEL- 
LOW PLUM (U.S. Pat.)—s “9 
large, EARLY GOLDEN 

Honey-Sweet! Also Seeedicade M 
other FAMOUS STARK FRUIT 
TREES, SHRUBS AND ROSES. 


FREE BOOK Brings You ALL THE NEW and 
U. S. Patent Stark and Burbank Creations! 


These, and hundreds of other Vari- 
eties crowd the pages of this Big Free 
Book—Picturesand Records! Read 
how STARKING recently scored 
a TRIPLE TRIUMPH in the far 
north, winning Highest Honors in 
keenest competition at Canadian 
Royal Winter Fair—How GOLDEN 
DELICIOUS bore Record-Breaking 
MONEY-MAKING Crops despite 
worst drought in history, and 


FREE Home Orchard Planting 
Plans. Check Coupon for Stark’s 
NEW FREE PLANTING PLANS. 
Simple instructions, casy diagrams 
for CORRECT planting of small 
Home Orchard or orchard any size. 

CHECK circle in coupon also to 
et details of LANDSCAPING 
LANS FREE to customers, for 
beautifying Home Grounds—cot- 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 


Largest in the World—Oldest in America 
9 Branch Nurseries—Coast to Coast 


Box 189 


Town of LOUisiana, MI el 


FINE SELLING OUTFIT Free 


hard winter—How ALL the 
Stark &- Burbank Record- -Bearing 
Strains produce Fruits unrivalled 
in PERFECTION, SIZE and FLA- 
VOR! This truly remarkable Free 
Book is really Two Books in One 
—‘Shrubs and Roses” as well as 
‘Fruits’! Included are many Orna- 


long, 


v1 te Pre 





Stark Bro’s are suc- 
cessors to Burbank 
and have exclusive 


mental Beauties of breath-taking loveli- 
ness: Stark-Developed-Burbank-Creations 
—announced for first time! Mail Coupon. 


* 
Get Big Free Trees Offe1 In addition to Big Stark Book we will send 
our New Big Offer of Free Trees to every customer. Don’t miss this opportunity! 
tage or mansion. U.S. Govt.Reports show a 
TREMENDOUS SHORTAGE of FRUIT 
TREES. NOW IS THE TIME to start an 


orchard—replace old trees 
orchard. 


many, 


the Coupon. 





CLIP 
cov 


-increase your 
Whether you need few trees or 
Profit from the experience of others 
with STARK & BURBANK VARIETIES 
—get BIGGER YIELDS--BETTER 
FRUITS— YOUNGER BEARING! 


Use 


Trees - a 
Kind 






PON 





a a ai Rye 


Nc 


